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futte remote places, the wee! 


ieother the postage to be 


eonvenience of Subscribers residing in kly numbers are reissued in Monthly P; stitched ina 
ferthe Continent, {0% merauiting the post hes ay fo A Bavony, 3, Qual Mal uais, 


28fr. or li. 2s. the year. To other Countries, the postage in 








a wrapper, and forwarded with the M gazines.—Subscriptions for the Stamped Edition 
Paris, on of Re Fetching Olin London. ned 


1» 14, Wi North, For France 
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YING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—THE 
SCHOOL. The ANNUAL DISTRIBUTION of Parsee 
The Chair be taken 

J. W. CUNNINGHAM. 
Secretary. 


the School and Schools in Union with King’s Sole 
we FRIDAY _ the 30th inst. 


weet 5. 


a RITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
R Rites sth OF SCIENCE.—The NEXT MEETING 
ap i preres AST, under ander the J scideney rs oes EL 

Brite wh WE BDNESDAY the Ist of SEPTEMBER. 


JOHN TAYLOR, F.R.S., General Treasurer. 
1 oneen-street-place place. Vener Thames-street, 


RUNDEL s0craTY— ELGIN MARBLES 
<CASTS fre from Mr. Cheverton’s reduction of the THESEUS 

ct which 8 Medal was awarded at the Great Exhibition) 
ru A plication to M to Mr. ene at Messrs. P. & D. 
rae Pent and 114, Pall Price 21s. (or to Members of 


mea) 
wists r} the the TLLSSUS, recently re reduced by Mr. Cheverton to 
the same scale, m ~ £7 ad on e terms. 

ay ewes CASTS 0 of the THESEUS are te wg A at 
Messrs. ton's, Regent-street ; ubseribers, 1 

2 By order of the neil, 
. AUBREY BEZZI, Hon. Sec. 

Office of the Arundel Society, Nov. 5, 1851. 


TO ARTISTS. 
HE ART-UNION of GLASGOW, at the 
General Meeting held on the 15th June, resolved, that 
A yee OF £50 


ould be awarded for the best Historical, Scriptural, oe Sones 
= in the next Glasgow fanibition -§ for the best Land 


-_ A PREMIUM OF £25 


to the following conditions :— 
Pictures must be certified to have been painted in 1849, or 
following years, and not cn nd. 
At ease of Works o! 
those the property, of the A Ar 
total — ae Pree me altogether, or ‘iD part, shoul 
wo Painting of t be ex exhibited. 
By amy of the on ExAND 
ROBERT ‘ALEX x Biperon, 
Acting Se 














Art Union of Glasgow, 
e, 


The Prenton of on. siren wy the A, U. of G., (was agentes in 
1380-51, 


to E. M. War 
ceiving the Intelligence of tte Tan of the Prince o! 
Premium of 251. fo "ti 


DUCATIONAL SYSTEM of MRS. LE)! 
MERCIER —This Euhiintien may now be obtained at 
Messrs. CHAPMAN & Ball Fioeediliy. —In referring to 
its Prefatory gietion, LE MERC R begs respectully to 
inform those kind Micnden who, for so a years, have favoured 
her by Cuts o support and confidence, that her Pupils will, for the 
ensui. E-ASSEMBLE on vy 29th inst., at Elm Tree 
House, Hammersmith. rospectuses Terms, &c. for Pupils 
may ay be had by addressing P. Pet the Principal, as atove. 


YDE-HOUSE asc WINCHESTER. 


assisted by three ousted Toy ‘4 Uetrenity of Cambridge, 
and a French Master, (all of whom are resident with him), under- 


takes 
THE EDUCATION or A L L{MISED NUMBER OF PUPILS, 








ao of Instruction includes— 
1, The CLASSICS and MATHEMATICS, in which the Pupils 
will be thoroughly well grounded, according to the most approved 


m™ The MODERN LANGUAGES, to which especial attention 
—_ be paid, and for the acquisition of which more than ordinary 


antages are afford 
ri The USUAL roy of an ENGLISH EDUCATION, 
all or any of which ma: le more or less prominent in the 
oan of study, as may 4 deemed desirable in any particular in- 


4. FORTIFICATION, DRAWING, FENCING, and MILI- 
— TACTICS, in which the Military Class receives regular in- 
struction. 


The Establishment is Abatted fa 
AN UPPER AND A POWER SCHOOL, 
pa. A below the age of Ten being thus kept separate from their 
both in the hours of study and rec’ jon. 
References may be m 
duals of ls of high stand 
uals 0 


ie to the parents of f Pupiis and others, in- 

at Sebtenpen. 5 — ies of the Church, and indivi- 
ng in 

under 12 years of age, 50 Guineas; above that age, 


rt Suine neas. 
No extras whatever, except Books and Medical attendance. 
The School will RE-OPEN on FRIDAY, the 6th of AUGUST. 


a) MEL- HILL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 


lished 1807 
fips ne! ae ty ge PRIESTLEY, Esq. 
CuarLain—The Rev. 

1. The School will RE-o2EN A. ‘the Ls es — st. Application 
for admission of Pupils should be made to the Head Master, the 
Chaplain, +S the ) BERD, ALceRNon WeLts, Esq., Uld Jewry 

rs, 

2. The Education i in this public Institution comprises the Latin, 
Greek, seen & and German 1 the various branches of 











was 2 
tor his yaya of * The = 


1851-52, to C. BRaxwuite 
et dition to its being purchased as one 


oan Ancient Garden,’ 
ofthe Prizes. 


RAWING .FROM MODELS AND 

FAMILIAR OBJECTS.—An arparieneet TEACHER f 
DRAWING, offering most satisfactory refere: and testim: 

mr scHOOL ts London and its vicinity to TNSTRUCT FAMiLIbS 


in the Ghovenamed, useful and interesting 
8., 106, Tachbrook-street 
Vauxhall Bridg 


mune — Apply, by letter to E. 
WANTED in a Gentleman’s Family (not fof] ¢ 
the Established Church), residing twenty miles from Lon- 
pts} GOVERNESS, of decided piety and ha ago mind. She 
understand French and Music be able to 
tthe latter valow Soe aid of a a master ~ Letters, stat stating ng pre 
ments, qui ex 
framed HL Peat dee, Maidenhend. 


RIGHTON COLLEGE.—The STUDIES of 
the COLLEGE will RE-COMMENCE. om. Sew Students 
vill be received on THURSDAY, August 12t 
The conf for occasional Students in CHEMIS TRY will Tere 
SATURDAY, the 14th; in Lt 'ARY and CIVIL ENGI- 
MHEKING on MONDAY Y, the 1 











H. COTTERILL, Principal. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL, 12, Heniaxe- 
SQUARE, NOTTING-HILL, cond dacted by A LADY o} 
meat experience in Tuition and the M. pment ote Seiharen. The 

tumber being limited to Eight, the Prin 
intend every branch of Educ 
Latin, Drawing, W: 
py, be. Terms, with La 
perannum. The Vacation will 
Instant, 


DENMARK- HILL = SCHOOL, 


Nazar Lonpo 
Taserthe ¢ direction of Mr. FLETCHER and Mr, C. P. MASON, 
A Ya < Tt College. London, and Bind Pro- 








Languages ; 
Natural Philosophy ; and those other depart- 
ments of knowledge which enable a man sustain a useful and 
honourable position in poekety. 

3 The excellence of this Education has now been tested by forty- 
five years’ experience. Some of the present ornaments of the 
Bench, the Bar, and the Senate,—many Professors in our Univer- 


= and Cora ne hundreds of men. yo and influen- 
Mil: Hil boys. 


re once 
4 During the nine years about Fifty Pests have matricu- 
lated at the London University, all in we first division, of whom 








~ OLD FIELDS OF AUSTRALIA. —_ 
entirely New Moving Panorama, “THE VOYAGE 

AUSTRALIA and a Visit’ to ber GOLD ISLS sluted 
from Sketches pow Be upon the spot by J. 8. Provr,—the 

Subjects by T. S. Ronins, and the Natural History AS a eiees, ri 

M New se of Painters in Waler-coi ours, — will 

egent-si 
Finest WEEE in AUGUST.” * Polytechnic, in the 


HEMICAL ANALYSIS.—Mr. H. Meptock, 
Senior Assistant in the a I College of Chemistry, Lond 
and Lecturer on Chemistry and Natural Philonophi 
Brighton College, is desirous 4 of obtaining afew P LB to 

with him in his Private Laboratory duri: long 

The hours of attendance will be from 10 0 till — rand from 6 
till 9 on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday 

particulars apply apply to 20, Great Marlborough street, te Regent-strect. 





A USTRALIAN and CALIFORNIAN GOLD 
DIGGINGS.—ASSAYING and TLgxine GOLD and 

SILVER ORES.—Mr. J. H. Perrer, Professo Chem: 

Royal Polytechnic Institution, and Associate of the Civil Pena: 

neers, continues to give Instruction in the above art, at the Labo- 

ratory St tion. 

on AY Public Class, Three Guineas; Private Course, Five 

uin 


RACTICAL MYOLOGY.—Mr. A. Winter- 
BOTTOM (from the Royal Gymnasium and Fencing Rooms) 
continues to instruct School: eee Pupils, &c. in all the 
Healthy and Amusing Bodily 80 strongly recommended 
by the Focus, Mn w. attends Country e pent 30 miles 
from town.—Address, No. 6, Trafalgar-place, K entish-town. 


-. LITERARY GENTLEMEN.—The Ad- 
tiser is desirous of JOINING a GENTLEMAN in 
STARTING a PERIODICAL of a domestic c! jer, ma- 
nagement of which would occupy but a small portion of a gentle- 
man’s time, and if properly conducted (combined with the adver- 
tiser’s business connexions) will be ve wz likely to succeed. There 
wlll be but 5D pecuniary risk.—Address, in ous instance, to 
care 0 
street, London. 


TO THE em Yoo OF THE LATE 
ALMERS. 
HE REV. DR. HANNA being engaged in 
ring for publication a Sioe from the al oo 
DENCE ‘of Dr. Cuatmers, particularly requests that perso: 
sessing letters of petite importance or peculiar orivaae f inteot, 
will do him the qurest to forward them without A under 
cover, to Messrs. Thomas Constable & Co., Publishers, 31, St. An- 
drew-square, Edinbarste who will grant a receipt and engagem ment 
for their safe return. 


DD ELPHIN c CLASSICS..WANTED a COM- 
PLETE SET, 178 vols. 


rice for Cash, bs. Z., cme of 
all-court, London 











essrs. Suarnwoop, Type 








Apply by note, stating lowest 
Messrs. Simpkin & Co. Stationers’ 


RT-JOURNAL.—ADVER’ TISEMENTS. for 





if add to aa Ciarg, Art-J ournal Office, 8, Well 





many have proceeded to to take d 
for honours. Annual Exhibitions are awarded to those who have 





The remarkable salubrity of the situation of the School has 
name established both by experience and by scientific testimony. 


ERMANY.—PRIVATE ESTABLISH- 
MENT for the ROTOAZION of YOUNG LADIES.—A 
GERMAN PROTESTANT LADY, naiding at DAKMSTADT, 
yae! has for many years been en gaged in Education of Young 
ies, is now in London. = order & to take charge of a limite: 
pa of PUPILS for EDUCATION. The Young Ladies will 
have the opportunity of acquiring all the accomp J eel x 
Modern Education under the instruction of Eminent Masters 
her own te superintendence. The situation tf Darmstadt 
is remarkably healthy, and of easy there is an esta- 
blished English Church. erences of the highest character can 
be given, and full particulars obtained at Mitchell’s Royal Library, 
33, Old Bond-street. 


UTOGRAPH LETTERS, ENGLISH and 
FOREIGN, EARLY CHARTERS ILLUSTRATIVE of 
couNTY and FAMILY wearauy xtc. tc. for Sale—In a few 


























Cata- 
jogues evepses on application to the he Publisher: 9 Tuomas 
posers, 13, fienriet vent-garden. pus I. of his Cata- 
logue of Books and Pamphiets may now be hi 


AUGUST Number will be in time THIS DAY, (July 24), 
North, Strand 


GS HARPE'’S MAGAZINE. Edited b 

HALL.—ADVERTISEMENTS for s0eus bd o 
be in time on MONDAY, 26th i if addressed to Mr. Crarx, 
at the Publishing Office, 25, Paternoster- “row, or as above. 


ULL’S NEW PLAN for READING and 
BOOK SOCIETIES throughout the Kingdom, which is now 
ready, provides an unlimited supply of Standard Ww a the 
New Books— a & yb ht of Members to purchase any work de- 
fits ss ag as th demand has subsided, at one-be the pub- 
is' 

Delivered Gratis, and sent post-free to order, inclosing two 
stamps, addressed So Menus, ull & Co., Librarians, 19, jolles- 
ay Cavendish- 

The New ‘Addenda. c contpiaing the most resent works added to 
the Library, is now ready, and furnished gratuitously to Sub. 


scribers in the Library boxes. 
(THREE VOLUMES F FOR ONE PENNY 
ARE LENT to Non-subscri on ORDISH’S NEW 
LIBRARY PLAN, on which SUBSCR BERS are also supplied 
= eater liberality than ever before attem oa Sub- 
on of 158. annum ng the comman of 30 volumes 
e best Works in every department of Literature. “ihe em | 
Bubseription a ala. 6d. = annum affords still greater advan 














HE HAHNEMANN HOSPITAL, for the 





Literature in the I 

crete of EDUCATION permed at 

ugh 

47 apr ont to whieh 

and to Chemis- 

Partial modifications are introduced to meet the 
ts of individual La. 

onal arrangemen' unusual facilities for 

upils preparing for Oxford a of cambria, for the Matri- 

5: on mdon, or for the 

and ‘Mathematical E ~~ © at the Apothecaries’ 

some indication of the success with which 

on ies are pont that ~ & >= Pupils in the first 


aes age to e candidat to the number of five) 
rerently o concluded M: of 





ent for junior Pupils, 
Departm: <c pil 


may 
& Mason 8k, Baa 
inces-street, Soho; and 


t the 
ghalstreet 
ill, Princes akenaginghal at 
ers, 150, tessa 





t 8 Petionte on the SQUARE. Principle, 
pra October 16, 1850. Sa ported by Voluntar: ot 
President— ar D Nopent GROSVENOK MP. 

Treasure: a F, Esq. "9 39, Old 





Thi Hospital is 0) my of the 
" So Bg, Rav Bigy Gratuitous advice is = og 
Gut ents trea half-past 7 to 9 o'clock every,morning, except 
junday. 


Patients twanted to July 20, 1852 
PATIENTS. 
CHILDREN .. esesedes ae 
BGR oe cc cccscccecsesccce 


OUT-PATIENTS. 


New Cases (Out- patient in in wot entiag oy oo” 
CHILDRE 
ADULTS 








Total attend ti during same ot 513 
Subscriptions and donations ms are respectfully scticited in = 
of the Hospital. and will be ee by the Treasurer or 
or may be paid into the sononah of the Hahnemann Hospital with 
Messrs. Glyn! &|Co., Bankers, Lombard-street, or Messrs. Drum. 
mond, Daakoers, Chari 


39, Bloomsbury-square. W. WARNE, Hon. Sec. 





nomAS Ornvisu, Librarian, 27, Lamb's 
duit-street. 


EW —— SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY — nee 
Man experience has convinced the Proprietor of 
Establishment tha that | the Nobility and Gentry subscribe to a a 
poe especially to obtain new works. To prevent aT! ntmen 

this respect, every new work of interest 
pT the day it issues from the press, in 4! oie it Lh | 
by the demand ~ For terms, &c., apply to E. CH URTON, 15, Hano- 
ver-street, Hanover-square (late of Holles-street, 


Books B BOUGHT — taunts, and Collections 


jooks, E: wings, Dre and Works connected with 
Literature and the Fi Fine Arts, PUR ASED for immediate 
and cleared without the slightest delay.—Address to Grorce 
Brock, 134, St. John-street-road. 


O GENTLEMEN ABOUT TO PUBLISH. 
—Authors desirous of ay 4 ry Works brought out 4 
every that Fe combined w 
pogpene mA in the Pu Publishin as 


and Li 
who po). ks ‘Pamphict — comes 

usual charges ; while her Publish ng arrange- 
ments ae ae to promote ‘ine. interest of all Works intrusted 
to their charge. 
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PBINTING. .—SPECIMENS of TYPE, with 
= ag me oo paiieee for Cal 3 a. ont a the tr] 
four stamps. HARD DWICRE | (late " & Hardwicke 
yapeeae and PUBLISHER, 38, Carey-street, Sancoln’s 


A — ASTER TS. —TO BE LET, a Drawing- 

Floor, pleasantly situated near Haverstock Hill, a 
within a short distance of Hampstead Heath. The Apartmen 
will be found suitable for two Sisters “. a Widow Lady. —} 
l—-~ ‘or catds, address G. 8., Mr. Barker's, 1: 


ACING HYDE-PARK, NORTH SIDE.— 

t gotss of DRAWING or Seni Re SUeN 
APARTMENTS. with Bed and Dressing-room, or t p Bedrooms, 
and su attendance, Ay a house most completely Elegantly 
tion suitable for the 

New-married 

e, if cularly 
ight be mad rarely to be met 

with.—terms not being 80 —wm 4 an object as a quiet responsible 
sg ” Apel ane to Mr. eon Surveyor, 20, Upper Berkeley-street 


NGRAVINGS and ETCHINGS—a Cnoice 

Cot_ection— Ancient and Modern, ON SALE * reduced 

4 comprising the best Works of the most distinguished 

asters ong whom may be named Raphael-Morghen, hi, 

rite. Edelinck, Bervic, Rembrandt, Woollett, Strange Sharp, 
saat, | &c. &c. The Prints are in fine con: 

dition, and ye] been selected from the Collections of Sir Mark 

—, Lord =p Avinies , the Duke of Docingbom am, &c. 

‘pt Ki whe ba ofa NEW CAT ty ll be "forwarded on the 
rece! wo also oO 

— of English 3 Ta most of the elties of America and 


wT BORGE love. ot, Beshiisee. oF London. 




















INE-ART MANUFACTURE.—ELkrneTon 

solicit the attention of the Nobility, 

and others interested in the advance- 

of Stati bay Vases, &c. blished Ido. eke 
tatu a in Bron 

five, , and Gold, from the Antique and select Works of Modern 


rtists. 

Also to their Artistic and Deseeetive Plate, calculated for the 
Tee Sideboard, —— + Boudoir, &. 
at the late Great Exhibition 


byan ae award of the ‘ ne Counc Medal,’ and may be obtained at either 
2, REGENT-STREET LONDON. 


MOORGATE-STREET, } 
NEWHAL Li-STREET. BIRMINGHAM. 








of expense. 


ETEOROLOGY. —NEGRETTI & ZAM- 
BRA’S PATENT THERMOMETERS. — Messrs. NE- 
GRETTI & = yy A beg to inform Scientific Gentlemen and the 
oie eet eH ERMO they are now in a position to supply their 
TH rested in Mere which are a a valuable acquisition 


A In- 
pow went have now been in action some penn o the Royal 
mwich, Ay have been high. 4a of by the 
Astronomer Royal in his Annual Ropers bre rar-General 
in his p Gpastente Report ; and also by J.G 7 
his Lecture delivered at the Society of Arts at the suggestion of 
H.RB.H, Prince Albert.—To be had of Dellond. St. Paul's 
ea tatrect Thornthw a & Co. Newgate street j Ne , 122, 








ae 

Watkins & Hill, Charing-cross ; Casella, 23, Hatton: 

King & Coombs, Bristol; or of the Patentees and Inven- 
Negrett & Zambra, 11, Hatton-garden. 


HOTOGRAPH Y.— XYLO-IODIDE OF 
 ELvas, prepared solely by R.W. THOMAS, may now be had 
ENNEMAN, 122, ent-street; Messrs. Ross,Opticians, 
Featherstone-buildings ; Messrs. — Foster-lane; ;and Messrs. 
GriFFin, vy -E Wholesale Agents. The 
ri ing Portraits on Glass has 

iny established Por the future, to  eevens imposi- 
tion, each bottle will bear my signature. ven a red label, placed over 


the ln ayik Rk. W. he turer of pure Pho- 
S UM 

Wits CoMPENSATION FOR PERSONAL INJURY, 

BY RAILWAY ACCIDENT, 
During an Excursion or Sincte Journey by Railway. 
The TICKETS of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
may be obtained at almost all the principal Railway Stations. 
To INSURE 1,000. a a First-class Carriage, at a premium of 34. 
e 5000. in a Second-class * 2d. 


2004 ina Third-class 7° ld. 
EXCURSION or DOUBLE JOuRysY TICKETS at Double 


he al 

PERLODICAL TICKETS, which give the Holder the option of 

trapelting in any Ey Carriage, on any Railway, are also issued, 

and may be had (with Prospectuses containing particulars of the 

Rates) of the Provincial Agents, and at the Company's Offices, 

3, Old Broad-street, London. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
OURS 


IN IRELAN D. 
IRISH TOURIST TICKETS (available for a month) are 

issued at the following Stations :— 
Ist Class. > Chews. 


Lon pow (Euston Station) oe pe +. £6 10 
Epinsuren, Guiaseow, Hutt, Barisror, 
Car isLe, OXFORD eo 
Worcester, CHELTENHAM, GLovcester :. 
Birminesuam, Rucsy, Leamineton, Coven- 
TRY, LINCOLN .. 
WoLverHamMpPToy, HuppersFigp, Leeps, 
Suerrie.p, Dersy 
MANcuestEeR, WARRINGTON, Broxe, Mac- 
CLE3FIELD ee 44 
LiveRPooL, CHESTER ee - 400 35 
They enable the holders to proceed to Chester, Bangor, Dublin, 
Cork, the Lakes of Killarney, ant by the new and romantic route 
of Kenmare and Glengariff, and back to the Station at which the 
icket was issu 
The holder of each Irish Tourist Ticket is entitled to have issued 
to him, at very reduced rates, Tickets fora Tour in the County of 
Wicklow, fort ne journey from Dublin to Belfast, for the Excur- 
sion to the @ Causeway, and one from Dublin to Galway for 
the ned eae CGonnem mara. 
Every purchaser of a ticket is 
ee ie Tilustrated Irish Tourists’ compiled solely for 
The fullest and most accurate information afforded 
omen, 62, 


Chester and Holyhead Company's Weatland-row, Dublin, 
See also‘ ‘Bradshaw's uide,’ page 











MER EXCURSIONS. 
INSURANCE AGAINST LOSS OF LIFE, 





5 5 
415 
45 
45 
310 


515 


ree ‘is, witha of 
pod, rat copy, 





Sales by a eg 
‘ollection of 


aluable Ci 
| empel 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY. & JOHN 
WELEENOOR, 


Auctioneers o: one Works illustrative of me 
10 at their ‘House , 3, Well ing: 
RD Tae the Sist of July, atl o’cloc 
8, in Gold, Silver and Copper, 
lection of Major-General C. K. 
FOX, &c. &e. ; them will be found man. 
Bae Asiatic Sgn Ange from a a 
T Finureday snd. Friday 7 a calrvs 
‘0 uw an ri lay prior, eel 
had; if in the Country, on receipt of fou: 


Stock, a few fine Futsting, Seman Lease and Goodwitt a Wettng 
UTTICK & SIMPSON, Aucti 
a Pleceily. "on on WEDNEGDAY Je ION, at v1 ina 
isting of se ose 


ote Vicling, “Viclonestion 


IN IW PRAD cones 





a rare and in 








T postage sta’ late 
N.B.—The wh Lease 
TO NATURALISTS. vate Coutrest before thee day of 


























will 








iculars of h Catal 
An Importation hy and ow: ~~ ons the Coast of ¥ sire! Kuchionee re tol, Pi of fine Sioa. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by Auc —— 
TION, at his Great Room, 38, Ki it Coven 
on FRIDAY, 30th of July at 13 fo vy orelock, A Consign: L EONARD & PEIRG 
about 1,000 BIRD NIMAL | BOOK 00K TRADE SALE AUCTIONEERS, BOSTON 
many of them - ante wa keg Reptiles, Insects, Shells, &«. ; zonke Soleo Cale place semi-annually Us, 
also a —— Collection of British Birds ing staned Cases, ye Se ana Novembe ember, Gap neig to which, and to the regular E 
few nerals an Property. Engravings, P 
May De viewed ee aay prior, ina Catalogues had. are respectfully soli: felted Paintings, 4. 
The Collection of Florentine Anatomical Wax Models, HEATRICAL NOT -_ w LEADING 
Sormerly exhibited by the late Signor Sarti. P Ye 4% mieagd iyo 4. few a 
R. J. C. STEVENS is instructed to announce ey CR inate 
for op sa ty ene Dy SALE 4 AUCTION, at his Great Bookseller, Strand, Lon Londor. 
Reoen, 38, Kim street, Covent ify n WEDNESDAY, 4th of 
0! o’cloc! 
BRATED COLLECTION “0 OMICAL and PATHO PpHoToGRaPray and ent rng i | 
GICAL PREPARA TIONS. 4 Wax, comp! prising se = most J. B, HOCKIN araiug and Pare ¢ 289, Strand 
correctly Mustretine iso Fra ult, to which th the = = oo S| monuiasape gt "Todiaed Pure Ciemicals ued in thee 
rani with 20 life-size Coloured Plates. ran | ‘without the we 0 bert Cameras for taking Pletury 
logues had d day a “to Bre J.C. Beevens and ata Kostraction iy the Art for Analysi 
legnes be spe app on r, ens, the or tvs sand Gold Assaying ; instroctig, 
aw we 
OF ALL NATIONS. 
Edited by M. DIGBY WYATT. 

The SECOND PART of this Great Work will be published August 1, price Two Saitiines. The sub 
DAVID TENIERS THE YOUNGER: his Life, with his Portrait, a Vignette of the Scissors Grinder, and 
Plates, illustrating the various styles of that Great Master. A Second Edition of Part the First is now ready, the 
of which is MURILLO: his Life, his Portrait, and Eight examples of his Painting. Part the Third will consist of 
BRANDT: his Life, his Portrait, and upwards of Eleven examples of his Works, Eight of which will be separate Plats 

PART THE FIRST OF VOLUME THE SECOND OF 
MAGAZINE OF ART. 

This Part, for August, will be the commencement of the Second Volume of this beautiful Work. It will consis” 
Five Numbers, price 11d., and will be extremely rich in Illustrations; among which will be found a splendid Portrait « 
A. H. Layard, Esq. MP, with Specimens of Bas-reliefs from Nineveh ; the Queen Proroguing Parliament; Portrit 
of Thomas Britton, the ‘ Musical Small-coal Man”; and upwards of thirty other beautiful Engravin gs. 

London: J. CassEtu, La Belle Sauvage-yard, Ludgate-hill ; and all Booksellers. 
THE GOLD FIELDS OF AUSTRALIA, 
Just ready, crown 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 
LECTURES ON GOLD, 
Delivered at the Museum of Practical Geology, for the Instruction of Emigrant 
about to proceed to Australia. 
1. THE GEOLOGY of AUSTRALIA. By J. B. JUKES, M.A. 
2. AUSTRALIAN ROCKS. By EDWARD FORBES, F.RS. 
3. THE CHEMISTRY of GOLD. By LYON po C.B. F.R.S, 
4. GOLD MINING and WASHING. By W. SMYTH, 
5. ON ASSAYING of GOLD ORES. By JOHN Peney, kp. 
6. HISTORY and STATISTICS of GOLD. By ROBERT HUNT. 
Daviy Bogue, Fileet-street. 





A New Monthly Shilling Magazine. 
On the Ist of August will be published, 8vo. containing Sixty-four closely, but clearly, printed pages, 


NUMBER I. of 


THE ENGLISHMAN’S MAGAZINE, 


AND LITERARY AND POLITICAL ESSAYIST. 


This Magazine is intended to supply the long-felt want of a Monthly Periodical of sterling merit at the very low prs 
which the present facilities for cheap production now render practicable. d 

It will contain Articles on Current and Standafd Literature, the Fine Arts, and Politics; and Original Wen 
occasionaliy appear in its pages. While it will more particularly relate to the Literature and Politics 0 Rageet’ 
have that direct tendency and fearless expression of opinion which the present age necessarily req shia 
spirit in which it will be written, the high tone which it will e to and the extreme ~~ 
it will be published, may, it is hoped, render it a welcome guest to English readers of all parties. wil 

It is evident that a very large sale alone can make such a project successful, and the Proprietors trust that it : 
favourably received by the reading public, and that at such a trifling price as One Shilling per number, a large 
of Subscribers may be at once obtained. 

Subscribers’ Names will be received by any Bookeeller in Town or Country, or by the Publisher, 


Tuomas Bosworth, 215, Regent-street, 
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TE OHN MORTLOCK’S CHIN . 
BELGIUM AND THE RHINE. ENWARE BUSINESS is <a ae a ORPORD. 


STREET only. Th ises are the most extensi 
On Tuesday, with a New Map, post 8vo. and contain on ome D assortment dca Gane of eens 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK FOR Feit eet tote a 
BELGIUM AND THE RHINE, = |TU:tENTERS OF A XAGMOND. a 


Published every Saturday, price Sixpence. 
For the Use of Travellers. Office, 7, Wellington-street, Strand. 


Selected from “MURRAY'S HANDBOOK for the CONTINENT.” Tx BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


; mE XXXL. (price 62.,) will be published on the Ist of 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street; and to be obtained of all respectable Booksellers. T. The Christian Ministry to Com 

IL Ancient A ree Publications 
Immediately, in 8vo. price 21s. U. ters of Athanasius 


e 
THE PRIMEVAL LANGUAGE. Hecate 


par I. THE MONUMENTS OF EGYPT; AND THEIR VESTIGES OF vil Australie and its Wealth, 
PATRIARCHAL TRADITION. ptm oe ggg ae 


BY THE REV. CHARLES FORSTER. 
Rector of Stisted, Essex. HE BRITISH JOURNAL for Avavst, 
No, 8, Vol. IL, price 6d., will contain :— 
The Hustin 


‘4 ngs. 
AN CE TY RELL | TWO YEARS ON THE Pretending to be an Englishman By Covington Mains. 
ay | FARM OF UNCLE SAM; iter CoveraicsCoorehpeand wind "PT 


i 
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ae 
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bee 
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London: Jackson & Walford, 18, St. Paul's Churchyard; and 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Stationers’ Hall-court. 








- _ » Frank Fairlegh. 
By P, H. PEPYS, Esq. With Sxercugs of his Location, NgrHEws, and Poems. The Gold. Find » Frances Brown. 


South i 
3 vols. By CHARLES CASEY. Post 8vo. outh “African. ‘Tncidents. Hee 5 smee 
. Earth and H . itt) oT 2 Galder Campbell. 
RicuarD BentLey, New Burlington-street. intwtieee °° * Agueen For 


(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) pd 4 snseubents +» «+ «« 9 Mary Cowden Clarke. 


a Aylott & Jones, Paternoster-row ; and all Booksellers. 
IQ ADVERTisEMENTs and Briis for Insertion to be forwarded t 
p Nelson Brothe —y Advertising Agents, 35, Ludgate-hill, on or -& 


the 26th ins 


WITH ENGLISH NOTES FT. Se 
FROM THE BEST AND MOST RECENT SOURCES. for AUGUST, price One Shilling, containg Two Engravings 


on Steel So, by the Bai 
(Already Published : ) Adelaide, by the Author of “Olive,’ ke. 
Shakespere’s Southwark, by W. F. Fairholt, F.8.A. 
GREEK. The Lord Mayor’s Progress to Twickenham, y Nis. 8. C. Hall. 
The Trial by Battle, by Miss Strickland, &e. &e. 
1, HOMER. Iliad, I.—IV. Containing a Critical Introduction to Homer, with Virtue, Hall & Virtue, 25, Paternoster-row. 


Introduction from Thiersch, &e., and English Notes. 7s. 6d. PAXTON'S FLOWER-GARDEN. 


2, Iliad, I.—III. (Elementary), with English Notes. 3s. 6d. AXTON’S” "FLO WER GARDE N. 


, : ‘ By Dr. LINDLEY and Sir JOSEPH PAXTON. Ml 
3, — The Iliad complete, with English Notes and Grammatical References. | iratea with beautifully coloured large Pl ates, and fine Mugravings 


In 1 thick vol. 12mo. half bound. 12s. on, Wood. + 
In this Edition, the Argument of each Book is divided into short Sections, which are prefixed to those | .*;), Lhe Pitst end Second Volumes, price 1L 136, each, bound in 
rgu cloth, may be had, by order, of any Bookseller. Also Parts 1 to 30, 
rtions of the Text, respectively, which they describe. The Notes (principally from Dibner) are at the | price "28. 6d. eac' 
Kot of each page. At the end of the volume are useful Appendices. “Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


4, HERODOTUS. Ecloge Herodotew, Part I. ; from the Text of Schweighzeuser. 7 This day is published, price 1a 
With English Notes. 12mo. 3s. 6d. Hts T 0 RAILWAY TRAV VELLERS 


. ee : . . AND COUNTRY VISITORS TO LONDO. 
5. THUCYDIDES. Book I. (This Edition contains copious Notes, especially from By an OLD STAGER. 
Poppoand Kriiger.) 5s, 6d. Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


6. ¢. DEMOSTHEN ES. Olynthiac Orations. 3s. On the dist instant will be published, price One Shilling, 


Sixth Numbe: 


The Oration on the Crown. 4s. 6d, BLEAK HOUSE. By CHARLES DICKENS. 
With Illustrations by Hablot K. Browne. To be completed 
The Philippic Orations. 12mo. 4s. in Twenty Numbers, uniform with * David Copperfield,’ &e. 


The Notes to the Olynthiac Orations are from Sauppe, Doberenz, &c.: those to the Oration on the Crown Brrdbury & Evans, ‘11, Bouverie-street. 
from Jacobs, Dissen, Westermann, &c. On the 3ist instant by a} be published, » sina One Shilling, 
t 
9. ESCHINES. Speech against Ctesiphon. 4s. ; ) R. SPONGE'S SPORTING TOUR. By 
The Text is that of Baiter and Sauppe; the Notes are by Professor CHAMPLIN, with additional Notes by the Author of ‘Handley Cross,’ * Jorrocks’s Jaunts,’ &c. 
ipeNT WooLsEY and the Editor. q Lnstrated —an One Coloured Engraving and numerous W: 
‘ y John Leec 
Numt 1to8 be had by order of any Bookseller or News- 
0. SOPHOCLES, The Ajax. 3s. ve ara ult hailey Beatieas ’ 
The Philoctetes. 3s. Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


These Editions are by Schneidewin. The Notes (translated by the Rev. R. B. Pavt) will be found quite ARLEY SS SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, 
sufficient for the Pupil; and they contain the results of the most recent German criticism. for the Use of Schools, Private Students, Artists ena 


ARISTOPHANES. Ecloge Aristophanice, Part I. ; Selections from the Clouds, | Mechanics. 


It is the purpose of this Work to furnish a Series of Elementary 
with English Notes, by Professor Feuton. 12mo. 3s. 6d. Treatises - athematical Science, othe wants of the 


Pp 

i a : blic at large. To youth of either sex at public and private 
Part II1., containing the Birds. 12mo. 3s. 6d. Schosie; $0 to persons whose education bas been neglected, or whose 

‘ Sacti attenti as een dire in early life to suc’ udies , an: 
In these Editions the objectionable passages are omitted. to ation ‘and Mechanics, these little works will be found particu- 
larly suited. The principles of the various Sciences are rendered 
LATIN as familiar and brought as near to our commonest ideas as pos- 
sible; the demonstrations of propositions are made om 4 for the 


HISTORIE ANTIQUR EPITOME. (Selections from Justin, Cornelius Nepos, | mind,and brief for the memory ; and the Flomentsof each Selence 
Cc. Ou ion. . 

© 3s : 17292 1. A System of Popular Geometry ; containin 
OVID. Ecloge Ovidiane, PartI. (From the Elegiac Poems.) Seventh Edition. | ina tew sallaneranst of inn tenant Maarten 


sary and sufficient for a right understanding of every Art and 
2s. 6d. Science | in its leading Truthsand general — les. ies BY George 


Ecloge Ovidiane, Part II. (From the Metamorphoses. With Introduc- | Pare.4-8 Fifth Baition (now ready). 46.64 

tions and Notes.) 5s, 2. Companion to the Popular rere Tasted in which 
‘ 1 of At 8 familiarized, i 

CICERO. Select Orations. (These Orations are the Fourth against Verres, the | be Fiemente of i eerscful te the various, purposes of Late, with 

Catilinarian  Guattons, and the Speech for the Poet Archias, The Notes are principally r from Zumpt, Orelli,and | Bumerous Cuts. Second Edition. 4s, 6d. cloth. 
Mattia) «. 3. A System of Popular Algebra, with a Section 

Select Epistles. (The Epistles are arranged Chronologically. Arn | om Proportions and Progressions. Third Edition, 4s, 6d. 
account is given of the Events, Consuls, &c., of each Year ; and the Notes are from the best Commentators, 4, A System of Popular Trigonometry,both Plane 
especially Matthia.) 5s. and Spherical ; with Popular Treatises on ¥* ithms, and and the 
- Tusculan Disputations. (The very sound and useful Notes are from | 3of" ° Algshen to Gesmetey. am 
the German of Tischer.) 5s. 6d. one ylor, Walton & Re 3 poskeaiere ont Fenyeen 
niversi pper ower-street, -lane 
Rrvinerons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. nm 
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MATHEMATICS, 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 


&e. 
paiiailintenie 


Descriptive Catalogue of School and 
COLLEGE BOOKS, published by Taylor, Walton & Maberly. 
4to. (Free by Post to any one writing for it.) 


Professor De Morgan’s Arithmetic, 


Sth Edition, royal 12mo. 5s. 


Professor De Morgan’s Elements of 
ALGEBRA. 2ad Edition, royal 12mo. 93. 


Professor De Morgan’s Trigonometry 
and DOUBLE ALGEBRA. Royal 12mo. 7s. éd 


Professor De Morgan’s Formal Logic. 


8vo, 128. 


Professor Potter’s Elementary Trea- 
TISE on MECHANICS. Second Edition, 8vo. 8s. 6d. cloth. 


Professor Potter’s Elementary Trea- 
TISE on OPTICS, PART I. S8vo. Second Edition, 9s, 6d, 
cloth, 


Professor Potter’s Elementary Trea- 
TISE on OPTICS, PART IL, containing the Higher Propo- 
sitions. Svo. 12s, 6d, 


Dr. Lardner’s Handbook of Natural 
PHILOSOPHY and ASTRONOMY. First Course: Mathe- 
matics, Hydrostatics, Sound, and Optics. Large 12mo. with 
400 W oodcuts, 128. 64. cloth. 


Rev. 8S. Newth’s Elements of Statics, 


DYNAMICS, and HYDROSTATICS. Royal 12mo. 63, 


Dr. Lardner on the Steam Engine, 
STEAM NAVIGATION, ROADS and RAILWAYS. New 
and Cheap Edition. Large 12mo. 8@, 6d. cloth. 


Professor Buff’s Familiar Letters on 
the PHYSICS of the EARTH; treating of the chief Move- 
ments of the Land, the Waters, and the Air. By Dr. HOF- 
MANN. Fcap. 8vo. price 53, 


Ritchie’s Principles of the Differen- 


TIAL and INTEGRAL CALCULUS. Second Edition, 12mo. 
48. 6d. 


Ritchie’s Principles of Geometry. 


Second Edition, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


Barlow’s Tables of Squares, Cubes, 
SQUARE ROOTS, CUBE ROOTS, and KRECIPROCALS, up 
to 10,000. Stereotype Edition, examined and corrected. Under 
the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge. Royal 12mo. cloth, 8. 


Reiner’s Lessons on Form; or, an 
INTRODUCTION to GEOMETRY. 12mo. with numerous 
Diagrams, 3s. 6d. cloth, 


“Hemming’s First Book on Plane 
TRIGONOMETRY. 12mo. with Diagrams, 2s. 6d. 


Reiner’s Lessons on Number, as given 
at a Pestalozzian School, at Cheam, Surrey. 
THE MASTER'S MANUAL. New Edition, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 
THE SCHOLAR’S PRAXIS. 12mo. 2s, bound. 


Tables of Logarithms, Common and 
TRIGONOMETRICAL to FIVE PLACES. Under the 
Superintendence of the Society for the Diftusion of Useful 
Knowledge. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 


Perspective: its Principles and Prac- 
TICE. By G. B. MOORE, Teacher of Drawing, a! 
College, London. Two Parts: Text and Plates. 8s, 6d. 


‘Twelve Planispheres, forming a Guide 
to the STARS for every Night in the Year, with an Introduc- 
tion. 8vo, 6a, 6d. cloth. 


Woodcroft’s Sketch of the Origin 
and PROGRESS of STEAM NAVIGATION. With Seven- 
teen Lithographic Plates. Feap. 4to. 12s. cloth. 


The Pneumatics of Hero, of Alex- 
ANDRIA; from the Original Greck. Translated for, and 
Edited by, BENNET WOODCROFT, Professor of Machinery 
in University College, London. Feap. 4to. 12s, 6d. cloth. 


London: Taytor, Watton & MaseER.y, 


28, Upper Gower-street, and 27, Ivy-lane. 


MACMILLAN & Co. Cambridge, 


HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


—@—— 


1. 
R. MERIVALE’S 
(Author of the * History of Rome.’) 
SALLUST for SCHOOLS. 


Crown Syo. cloth, price 5s. (Just ready. 


2. 
MR. DRAKE’S 
DEMOSTHENES DE CORONA. 
Price 58. 
* Will enable a student to read the original with comparative 
ease.”— Literary Gazette, 
* Useful notes.”— The Guardian. 
“ A neat and useful edition.”—Athenaum. 


3. 
MR. NORRIS’S TRANSLATION of 
DEMOSTHENES on the CROWN. 


- Th he Dest translation that we remember to have seen.” 

Literury Gaeette. 
“ Very accurate.”— The Gua 
“ Admirably a ay ‘the sense and style of the ori- 
ginal.”—Athenew 


4, 
By G. W. HEMMING, M.A. 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE 


DIFFERENTIAL and INTEGRAL 
CALCULUS. 8vo. boards, price 9s. 
5. 
By the Rev. T. LUND, B.D. 
Late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
SHORT and EASY COURSE of 
ALGEBRA. Chiefly designed for the use of the Junior Classes 
in Schools ; wot ot a@ numerous Collection of Original Easy Ex- 
ercises. 12mo. bound in cloth, 38. 6d. A New Edition. 
= His defuitions are admirable for their simplicity and clear- 
ness.”—A 
“We have much reason to admire the happy art of the pouther 2 in 


making crooked things straight and rough places smooth. 
“ The Educator. 


6. 
By J. B. PHEAR, M.A. 
Fellow and Mathematical Lecturer of Clare Hall, Cambridge. 


ELEMENTARY MECHANICS, ac- 


les solved Geometrically. 8yo. 
t is lucid, his 





boards, 
“The tas 
proofs simple and beautiful.”- 


rice 103. 6d. 
is well ted His g 
~The Eduea ator. 





MR. SIMPSON’S  pprrome of the 
HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN 


CHURCH during the FIRST THREE CENTURIES, and 
during the time of the KEFORMATLON. With Examination 
Questions. Second Edition, er Feap. 8vo. cloth, 58, 


PLATO’S REPUBLIC. A New 
Translation into English, with an Introduction and Notes. 
By oro Bg of Trinity — eK: (D. J. 

UG M.A. and the Rev. J. LL. DAVIFS, M.A.) 
Crown 9 cloth, 78. 6d. 9 (Just ready, 


By J.C. SNOWBALL, M.A. 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


I. 
A New and Cheaper Edition of 


The ELEMENTS of PLANE and 


SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. Eighth Edition, great 
improved and enlarged. Crown 8yvo. cloth, a —* wed 


The ELEMENTS ‘of MECHANICS. 


Second Edition, 8vo. boards, 83, 


" 
By the Rev. E. THRING, M.A. 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 


The ELEMENTS of GRAMMAR 


TAUGHT in ENGLISH. 18mo. bound in cloth, price 28. 


It. 
The CHILD’S GRAMMAR; being 


the substance of the above, with Examples ‘poe Practice. 
Adapted for Junior Classes. 18mo. limp cloth, price ls. 


IL. 
By W. P. WILSON, M.A. 
Fellow of St. Sckats College, Cambridge, and Professor of Mathe- 
matics in Queen's College, Belfast. 
A TREATISE on DYNAMICS. 


8vo. boards, price 98. 6d. 


12. 
By I. TODHUNTER, M.A. 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE 


DIFFERENTIAL and INTEGRAL 
CALCULUS. With numerous Ex (Shortly. 

This work is intended for the use of Biharts as well as for Stu- 

dents in the Universities. 


Cambridge: MacmiLtiuan & Co. 
London: Grorce Bent. Dublin: Hopces & Surru. Edinburgh : 
Epmonston & Doveias, Glasgow: J. Mactenose. 


NEW and STANDARD SCHOOL Boogs, 
CRADOCK & Co. — 48, Paternoster- “Tow, 


By JOSEPH GUY, Jun., Magdalen Hall, Oxon, 


GUY’S PREPARATORY ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
very Young Children. 4 New and Enlarged E for 
SUE BOvLL VTGGT Watts woe, ae 
4 A TORTA SPELLIN a. 
really a First Book for Young Childrens arrap pd belag 
lan,and suited to the capacities of the dullest len earners. 
ines in its useful ges a Primer, Spelling-Book,:,’ 
adapted to modern aap apes and sui 
igence of the oct, . 
10th Thousand. somely bou 
, tk ay is “PortiC TASK- BOOK ; being 
choice Collection of Fema chiefly from 
tO E pH GUY'S P ts) PREPA - 0g oe ns * 
0S) i RATORY GEOGR 
YOUNG CHILDREN ;_ written qrocensly for thelr wees 
prepare them for Guy’s First and eographies. With i 
aps; and interspersed with Tutor’s Geen avd Exercise 
the Maps. 2nd Edition, corrected. Price 9d. bound ; or 64, sewed id 
GUY'S ENGLISH SCHOOL GRAMMAR. i3th Editi, 
1s. 6d. red.—A KEY tothe Grammar and Orthography, 2% bound 
GUY'S NEW EXERCISES in ORTHOGRAP HY, 18mo, 
15th Edition, enlarged. Price 1. bound. 
GUY'S SYNTACTICAL vg ae pag A Companion t 
his Grammar. New Edition. 1s. bound EY to ditto, ig Me 
Bet hy OUTLINES 2 Ww PALKER'S THEMES nj 
Price 18. half be 
‘GUY: Ss NEW ARITHMETICAL PLAN ; or, an Tinproved 
Method of Teaching the First Four Rules of Arithmetic, Simple 
aud Compound. To which a complete set of Arithmetical ani 
numerous Miscellaneous Tables are added. 9th Edition, Rom 
18mo., 1s. bound.—A_ KEY to the same, 
GUY’s IMPROVEMENT on the ETON LATIN GRaM. 
MAR. To the usual Aceidence of which fresh Examples mi 
Progressive Exercises are added, and the Syntax and P: 
ore: in im Sage mee and cheaper + ane 2s, bound 
ies’ Schools where Latin is ta t a more suitabl: 
Grammar could not be recommended.” ™ - 


= 
Eaae 


— they rete intel 
ervey, 


By JOSEPH GUY, Sen., 
Late of the Royal Military College, Marlow. 


GUY'S ELEMENTS of ANCIENT, MODERN, api 
BRITISH HISTORY. With Tutor’s Questions, New and @ 
editions. 12mo. each vol. roan, lettered. 
*4* These three volumes contain lucid Histories of Gree, 
Rome, and the earlier periods of Ancient History, Modern Ly 
—s Gor any, Russia, and all the other Sovereign States 
China and’ America. =~ Ancient History rite 
trai with a Map of the Ancient World, coloured. 
GUY'S SCHOOL GEOGR APTLY. With Eight Map. 
2ist Edition. Boyt 18mo. Price 38. red.—A KEY to the Problems 
and Oe erReT ew Edition, 1s. 6d. 
‘S FIRST GEOGRAPHY. With Tuter’s Questions 
at ro pad, of each page. Ilustrated with Six Maps, Newani 
enlarged Edition. 1s. bound. 


un 

auee ‘s poet Pag + ee 24th Edition, %- 
TUTOR’'S KEY above. Price 48. 6d. roan. 

4 GUYS FIRST “ARITHMETIC. In Script Type. Roy! 

ool Useful as a Ciphering-book and an Arithmetic. 1s. 2a. hu 


GUY'S COMPLETE TREATISE of BOOK-KEEPIN( 
New Edition. Royal 18mo. 1s. boun 

GUY'S SCHOOL CIPHE RING- * 300K. 11th Edition, 4 
on large post writing paper, 2s. 6d half bound —A KEY, 6d 

GUY'S NEW —_ — BOOK. With nex 
Cuts. 91st Edition. 12mo. 1 bound. 

GUY'S NEW BRITISH r * POSETOR. A Companion t) 
his Spelling-book. 13th Edition. 1s. 6d. bound. 

GUY'S NEW BRITISH PRIMER. “26th Edition. 64 

GUY'S NEW ae READER of EASY WORD 
and EXPLANATIONS. Many Engravings. 12th Edit. 38. ¢d.rman 

GUY'S FIRST ENGL stl GRAMMAR. 1s. bound. 

GUY'S FIRST ENGLISH EXERCISES. 1s. bound. 

GUY'S PARENT'S FIRST QUESTION-BOOK; «, 
Seihers Cotehiem of Ly m Rnowielga With Useful Cuts. Ner 

ition. § 

GUY'S SCHOOL Qu ‘ESTION- BOOK on ANCIENT avi 
MODERN HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, GEOGRAPHY, Ashi 
NOMY, and all Miscellaneous -~enanne With a Chart of Hist: 
9th Edition. 12mo. 48. 6d. 

GUY'S CHART of UNIV ERSAL HISTORY and Bl 
GRAPHY, &. Ona Shee end appropriately eolouryh 6th Edt. 
Now ret for 4a.; or ona ro! = or as a book, & 
GUY'S ELEMENTS of ASTRONOMY. 18 Plates. 6 
y EDWARD TIDDLE. Esq., Master of the Bop 
5s, bound. 

























Edit - ty 
Naval Bcheal, Greenwich. 


SCHOOL REGISTER OF STUDIES, &e. 
FERGUSON’S UNIVERSAL SCHOLASTIC RECORD, 
or, Register of Studies and Conduct. For Six Months, price # 
bound ; for Three Months, 3d. 
*x* This little Manual is the result of a most careful and pn’ 
tical examination of the plans pursued in England, Sevti4 
France, and America, and is now in general use. 


BENTLEY’S BRITISH CLASS-BOOK, chiefly fn 
Modern Classical .Authors, in Prose and Verse. New Biitix 
. Tow 


CHAM iBERLAIN'S YOUNG SCHOLAR'’S NEW EN6 
LISH DICTIONARY. 12mo. price 2s. 6d. roan, lettered. 


GUY'S SCHOOL ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAFD 
16 handsome 4to. Maps, finely coloured, 5s. half bound. 

OSTELL'S GENERAL ATLAS. | 32 Maps, royal 4to.2! 
Index, 14s.; colo — oe po full getoured, 21s; oe 
perial for t the Lib: wi ch. half 

RUSSELL’S MODERN SCHOOL, ATLAS. 26 4to. Mays 
and Index, 10s. ; coloured, 12s. half b 

RUSSELL'S er gy ATL “aS. 23 4to, Maps, 
Index, 102. ; colow If boun 

RUSSELL’S ATLAS of ANCIENT and MODERN 68 
GRAPHY COMBINED. Royal4to. 53 Mapsand Plans, colow® 
with Indexes, 11. 4s. half bound. & 

*,* The perfect accuracy and beauty of the above Atlases 
t attention constantly paid to the introduction of all pew 
coveries, and the superior adaptation of the Maps for the purrs 
of teaching, have long secured them a place in all respects! 


choo! 
CRADOCK & CO. Paternoster-row. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, JULY 24, 1852. 
REVIEWS 





Vodern Poets and Poetry of Spain. By James 
Kennedy, Esq. Longman & Co. 
Mr. Kennedy was some years since intrusted 
yith a judicial office in the Mixed Commission 
Court atthe Havana; and probably carried thither 
the modicum of learning usually gained at col- 
lege and in training for the bar,—the limits of 
which donot necessarily include much proficiency 
in the poetic literature of modern Europe. On 
his arrival, very properly intent on “‘ acquiring 
an accurate knowledge of the Spanish lan- 
e,” he “began these translations ;” and hay- 
ing since continued his exercises, he now offers 
them to the public in the guise of an official 
contribution. He submits that the sketches here 
resented will give the “philosophic reader”’ 
the best possible idea of “ the state of civiliza- 
tin” prevailing in modern Spain; and that as 
he has had “‘the means and the leisure to ac- 
quire an intimate knowledge” of its literature 
such as “few persons going abroad for a short 
period” could be expected to possess, it was 
“peculiarly his duty, as a servant of the public,” 
to “complete” in this way “the representations 
of Spanish society and manners given by other 
writers.” 

Without inquiring how far it may be allow- 
able to inflate a small literary enterprise with 
an air of “public duty,” or denying that all 
tue descriptions of the poetry of other nations 
have value for “‘ philosophic ’’ as well as for other 
readers, it may be declared that in order to 
make either plea good certain conditions are 
expected, of which two are indispensable :—the 
first, natural and acquired aptitude for the 
subject,—the second, a due knowledge of all 
that belongs to its appreciation. In Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s book neither of these qualifications is 
sufficiently apparent. His critical remarks on 
the authors, and his choice of the pieces taken 
from their works, do not evince a judgment much 
conversant with zsthetic studies; his own ver- 
sions give but slight evidence of those natural 
gifts which sometimes unconsciously supply the 
want of genial culture. Indeed, his practice, 
to judge by these essays, is at least as defi- 
cient as his theory of poetry. Of this part of 
his qualifications every reader of the volume 
can judge for himself; and few will deny that, 
ifthe Poets whom Mr. Kennedy extols have 
been judiciously admired, he has sadly failed 
in transferring their beauties to our language. 

It may further be doubted whether Mr. Ken- 
nedy possesses that general knowledge of Spanish 
literature which should precede any attempt to 
review its latest productions. We rather appre- 
hend, that instead of fortifying himself in the 
first place by a thorough intimacy with the elder 
Poets, his preference has been in a great mea- 
sure engrossed by the moderns, whose works he 
began to translate ‘‘as a means of acquiring an 
accurate knowledge of the Spanish language,”’ 
—a course which would not greatly conduce to 
“accurate” appreciation of the viene merits 
of either. This suspicion is founded on the 
assertions and opinions hazarded in his ‘ Intro- 
duction’; many of the statements of which 
will be new, if not surprising, to Spanish 
scholars. To examine these in detail would 
hardly be worth the labour, even had we space 
for it: a glance at one or two of the more re- 
markable will prove that Mr. Kennedy’s survey 
of the ground has been singular, if not par- 

l. He avers that the notions prevalent en 
this subject are all wrong,—and proceeds to cor- 
tect them in a very summary manner. It isa 
mistake to suppose that ‘consequent upon the 
domination of the Moors in Spain there are to be 





found in Spanish literature any of the exuberances 
of style’ which characterize Eastern poetry; 
the error of this notion, he says, is shown by 
the plain and vigorous style of the old romances. 
What share the Eastern spirit may have had in 
the tone of Spanish poetry, we need not here 
discuss; for Mr. Kennedy ventures further to 
assert, that the “ simplicity of expression and 
propriety of thought ” which certainly prevail 
In those old ballads have characterized all other 
Spanish poetry “to the present day,”—while 
“the poetry of the Northern nations of Europe 
has been marked by extravagancies Aneets 
out.”’ To those who are familiar with the whole 
range of the Castilian Muses this will be an 
amazing statement. We cannot overlook the 
drama, that flower and crown par excellence of 
Spanish poetry, its highest developement,— 
which Mr. Kennedy’s narrow critical scale ex- 
cludes from the title, as he understands it. But 
even omitting this principal feature, the case is 
strong enough. Mr. Kennedy seems to forget 
how large a surface in the lyrical and elegiac 
departments is devoted to Love in pastoral and 
other disguises. Does he mean to claim for the 
fantastic conceits and extravagancies of phrase 
which abound in the effusions on that topic ‘ sim- 
plicity of expression and propriety of thought’’? 
And how, if he recollected these, could he assert 
that ‘the national literature, even in its lightest 
productions, assumed the tone of high moral 
and practical tendency which it has generally 
borne, far removed from the comparatively 
trifling topics which formed the staple subjects 
of the literature of neighbouring countries’’? 
Now, it happens that these Love-verses, charm- 
ing, fanciful, and luxuriant, but certainly of no 
very “high moral and practical tendency,” form 
a large part of the choicest fruits of the Span- 
ish muse, from Santillana down to Melendez. 
There exists, indeed, no other poetic literature 
which it would be more absurd to praise for its 
abstinence from what are evidently pointed at 
as the ‘comparatively trifling topics” which 
formed the “ staple”’ of song in “ neighbouring 
countries.’’ This mistake is the more fatal to 
any just view of the subject, inasmuch as Spain 
has produced no great poem of the highest 
class: —the rude early epic of ‘ The Cid’ being the 
nearest approach that she has ever made to that 
distinction. Of other performances, full of deep 
feeling, or instinct with a grace and masculine 
beauty, she has, indeed, not a few: the magni- 
ficent Odes and Elegies of Herrera ‘‘ the Divine,”’ 
the sweet solemnities of Fray Luis, continued, 
with a more exquisite art, the same vein of 
elevated or pensive thought, which had inspired 
the coplas of Manrique, and was not unfelt in 
the rugged ¢trecientas of Juan de Mena. Still, it 
is true that these form by no means the most 
numerous instances in which Spanish poetry 
has risen to excellence ;—that in general her sen- 
tentious and serious compositions do not reach 
to the level of works of supreme genius. They 
chiefly belong to a class in which reflection, 
study, or experience of the world takes the place 
of inspiration, to versified eloquence or wisdom 
in fact,—which after all is prosaic and fot 
poetic. Debueras ‘dixit’ dicere, non ‘cecinit.’ 
This definition Mr. Kennedy would perhaps 
dispute ; since he is delighted with modern pieces 
to which the same censure still more strongly 
applies. According to a certain view of the art, 
indeed, everything is poetry that runs in metre 
and contains “ fine sentiments.” But this is 
hardly a standard by which the jewels of any 
language can be authentically valued in the 
present day. These, in the Castilian, shine with 
the rarest brilliancy and profusion, in the drama 
as well as in lyric and nt ee modes, precisely in 
that very region from which Mr. Kennedy as- 





sures us that the national literature has always, 
“even in its highest productions,” been “far 
removed.” 

After this, it is no additional surprise to find 
that Mr. Kennedy rates the moderns who are 
honoured with a place in his book above their 
a " believing that Spanish literature 

as never been more truly original and flourishing 
than during the present and preceding ages” — 
since the days of Luzan, of course. Nor will 
it be worth while to compare this statement as 
to “‘ originality’’ with the subsequent observa- 
tion, that the “later writers have, perhaps un- 
consciously, taken better models than their pre- 
decessors’—those of the preceding or French 
age being meant—“ by preferring the study 
of English literature to that of the French.” On 
the system adopted, it is natural to set Moratin 
and the Duque de Rivas, as writers for the stage, 
above Lope, Calderon, and Tirso de Molina,— 
calling the former of the two moderns, who tried 
to naturalize the prosaic French comédie; de 
meeurs, the “great reformer of the Spanish 
stage ;” and saying of the Duke's ‘ Don Alvaro’ 
—a dextrous pasticcio of many styles, foreign 
and domestic—that ‘never had a drama been 
produced in Spain of so high a character.” This 
verdict on the productions of a land that gave 
birth to ‘El Principe Constante’ and ‘ El Magico 
Prodigioso,’ to the ‘ Nise’ of Bermudez and to 
Cervantes’s ‘ Numancia ’—will afford the ini- 
tiated a measure of what Mr. Kennedy under- 
stands by “ high character,” and how far he is 
qualified to judge of poetic life, in any character 
whatsoever, as distinguished from painted skele- 
tons, dead at heart, however well dressed in 
“ probabilities” and ‘‘ decorums.”’ 

But another measure is not wanting :—Si do- 
cumentum queris, inspice. Here is the English 
version of what we are bid to receive as fair 
specimens of a race of poets equal, as aforesaid, 
to any who have been before them :—a version, 
too, which, as the preface expressly intimates, 
owing to ‘the immense advantage for the trans- 
lator” afforded by “the monosyllabic elements (!) 
of our language,” “may sometimes be even 
superior to the original.” So that if no adept 
in poetry can find in any one of the pieces here 
presented wherewithal to confirm Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s estimate, it would be apparent, on his 
own showing, to what cause the disappointment 
must be due. But it would not be right to rate 
them so. The originals, though far from being 
transcendent, are, one and all, better than ve | 
are here represented to be. They might, indeed, 
be thrice as good as the poems in English, with- 
out rising to the height which Mr. Kennedy 
has assigned to them. 

What their right place on-the Spanish Par- 
nassus may be, we shall not here discuss :—and 
for this among other reasons, that we have 
already before now had many opportunities of 
stating our view of modern Spanish poetry—of 
the circumstances affecting its growth—of the 
causes of its instability, eclecticism, and want 
of vital energy—of the various influences that 
have made it as far as possible from being 
“original and flourishing ”—and of its future 
prospects: on every one of which points, of 
course, our view differs as widely as possible 
from Mr. Kennedy’s. The quality of the proofs 
now offered on behalf of his notion is hardly 
such as will seduce by its ravishing effect the 
judgments that may already have been founded 
on more deliberate and wider surveys, whether 
of the field he has ventured into, or of the 
general rules of taste applicable to its produc- 
tions. 

The authors introduced, with short biogra- 
phical sketches of each—interlarded with much 
praise transcribed from contemporary friends or 
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reviewers — are, Jovellanos; Iriarte the fabu- 
list ; Melendez Valdes, the best poet in the list; 
the younger Moratin; Arriaza; Quintana, the 
respectable author of the ‘ Vidas’; Martinez de 
la Rete, ex-statesman, the smallest of poetasters ; 
the Duque de Rivas, and Breton de los Herreros, 
both well deserving of notice for their plays, 
which are omitted, but destitute of the least 
desert for their separate pieces in verse; 
Heredia, the Cuban, a local reputation ; Espron- 
ceda; and, last of all, Zorrilla (of whom the 
Atheneum, some time since, gave an account 
not ite so rapturous as Mr. Kennedy’s) 
labelled with the title of ‘an eminently great 
poet.” In all this list, we affirm, there is no 
single author of the first, or even the second, class. 
Iriarte in his best performance is a pleasing 
kind of Spanish Gay, — Quintana, eloquent, 
sensible and academic, with a good command 
of his noble language, is devoid of poetic ani- 
mation :—the others, excepting Zorrilla and the 
two dramatists, whose genius should have been 
viewed on the boards, are all of decidedly minor 
dimensions,—furbishers of foreign wares, and 
not even remarkable for the skill with which 
borrowed thoughts and fashions are converted 
into Spanish. Of their quality the reader may 
judge for himself. 

Here is the opening of Espronceda’s ‘ Reo de 
Muerte,’ a reminiscence of Victor Hugo,—not 
the worst specimen of Mr. Kennedy’s translation. 

His form upon the ground reclined, 
With bitter anguish inward drawn, 
Full of the coming day his mind, 
That soon will sadly dawn, 
The culprit waits, in silence laid, 
The fatal moments hastening now, 
In which his last sun’s light display’d 
Will shine upon his brow. 
O’er crucifix and altar there, 
The chapel cell in mourning hung, 
From the dim candle’s yellow glare 
A funeral light is flung; 
And by the wretclied culprit’s side, 
His face with blood half cover'’d o’er, 
The friar, with trembling voice to guide, 
Is heard his prayers implore. 
His brow then raises he again, 
And slowly lifts to heaven his eyes ; 
Perhaps a prayer for mercy fain 
May in his grief arise. 
A tear flows: whence had that release ? 
Was it from bitterness or fear ? 
Perhaps his sorrows to increase 
Some thought to memory dear ? 
So young! and life, that he had dream'd 
Was full of golden days to glide, 
Is pass’d, when childhood's tears it seem’d 
As scarcely yet were dried. 
Then on him of his childhood burst 
The thought, and of his mother’s woe, 
That he whom she so fondly nursed 
Was doom'd that death to know. 


And while that hopelessly he sees 
His course already death arrest, 

He feels his life's best energies 
Beat strongly in his breast ; 


preter. 
of the stanzas “to Sylvia.” — 


hardest measure. 
peat the facility and melodious numbers which 


The whole world round alike he cursed, 
His evil destiny forlorn, 

And the dark day and hour when first 
That wretched he was born. 


Arriaza is not so well treated by the inter- 
In pity to him we shall give but a few 


Sylvia! the cruel moment's near 
When I must say farewell! 

For hark! the cannon’s sounds we hear 
Of my departure tell. 

Thy lover comes to give thee now 
The last adieu, and part ! 

With sorrow overcast his brow, 
And sorrowful his heart. 


Come, object of my love divine! 
Reach me those beauteous arms : 
Would fate my happy lot assign 
My home and rest thy charms, 
The blow that threatens its decree 
To give, I should not meet ; 
For sooner then than part, 't would see 
Me dying at thy feet. 


O! had our passion equal force, 
Or been of equal growth, 
The grief of absence might its course 
Divide between us both! 
But thou a face indifferent, 
Or pleased, dost give to view, 
Whilst [have not ev'n breath content 
To say to thee, Adieu. 


A gentle river murmuring by, 
In calmness bathes the plain, 
And of its waters the supply 
Sees beauteous flowers attain ; 
In silence thou, my lonely grief, 
Dost bathe my wretched breast, 
And Sylvia's pity in relief 
For me canst not arrest. 
But what, my Sylvia, dost thou say ? 
What means that tender sigh? 
Why do I see, mid tears that stray, 
Shine forth thy beaming eye ? 
As opens to the sun opposed 
On some clear day the cloud, 
And his rays make the drops disclosed 
To sparkle as they flow'd. 


On me dost thou those languid eyes 
Turn with that tender gaze ? 
Loses thy cheek its rosy dyes, 
Nor beauty less displays ? 
Thy ruby lips a moment brief 
Thou opest, and sorrow seals ! 
How fair the very show of grief 
Itself in thee reveals! 


Insensate! how I wildly thought 
My bitter griefs would gain 

Some ease, if thou wert also taught 
A portion of my pain! 

Pardon the error that deceived, 
O, Sylvia! | implore; 

Me more thy sorrow now has grieved, 
Than thy disdain before. 


My bliss! I pray no more to swerve ! 
Calm those heart-breaking pains : 

Thy grief to have, does not deserve 
All that the world contains, 

May all life’s hours, in calm serene, 
Be ever pass’d by thee; 

And all that darker intervene 
Reserved alone for me! 


But Melendez, the best lyrist of all, has the 
It is not easy, indeed, to re- 


The moon is, so me tell they, a 
With living beings swarmy; 
“* There may be thousands,” well they 
Can never come to harm me! 
From Danube to the Ganges, 
History tells how did he 
The Macedonian launch his 
Proud banner fierce and giddy ! 
What 's that to us, to entice us, 
If only half this valley, 
To feed our lambs suffice us, 
With all our wants to tally ? 
If —_ leave all — 
ive me some k, 0 "d 
With but to name this goddess, 
I feel myself a coward. 
They much who study ever 
Have thousand plagues annoy them ; 
Which in their best endeavour 
Their peace and joy destroy them : 
And then what do they gather? 
A thousand doubts upspringing, 
Which other puzzlings 
Them other doubts are bringing. 
And so through life they haste on, 
One enviable truly! 
Disputes and hates to waste on, 
And ne'er agreeing throughly. 
My shepherd girl! but bring me 
Then wine abundant very, 
And fear not songs 1’ll sing thee, 
As endlessly and merry. 


After these specimens, it will not be needfyl 
to apologize for doubting Mr. Kennedy’s yoea. 
tion as a sponsor for any kind of poetry what. 
ever,—or for recording our entire dissent fron 
his judgment of the poets who are here eub. 
gized, and of the literature illustrated by their 
greater predecessors. 





The Enterlude of John Bon and Mast Persm: 
a Dialogue, on the Festival of Corpus Christi, 
&c. in Verse. Edited by W. H. Black. Printed 
for the Percy Society. 


Tuts, the last publication of the now defunct 
Percy Society, is very well edited; and, ex- 
cepting that the reprints made by Smeetonin 
1807 are by no means uncommon, its subject 
deserved re-impression. Looking at this tract 
without reference to many that have gone befor 
it, we should regret that the literary association 
which issued it is at anend. If the Percy S 
ciety had always done its work as well, it might 
have enjoyed a much longer existence. 
It is a mistake, however, to call the trac 
before us “an Enterlude.”’ It is a mere di 
in verse,—and was never acted, nor intended to 
be acted. Its design was merely to satirize in 
rint the Romish Church and its doctrine of 
ransubstantiation. This is done very happily 
and it brought the author, Dr. Luke, and th 
printers, Day & Seres, into considerable jeo- 
pardy at the period when the struggle be 
tween the Protestants and the Catholics was 


AN 


-Oom = 


are his chief graces,—in imitating which ‘the 
monosyllabic character of the English” is known 
by proficients in this business to be anything 
but “an immense advantage to the translator.” 
Still, he might have been introduced with some- 
what more of his native fluency and sweetness. 
For the rough prosaic vesture in which he now 


And sees that friar, who calmly now 
Is laid, with sleep no more to strive, 

With age so feebly doom’d to bow, 
To-morrow will survive. 


But hark! what noise the silence breaks 
This hour unseasonably by ? 

Some one a gay guitar awakes 
And mirthful songs reply ; 

And shouts are raised, and sounds are heard 


most embittered and severe. The author did 
not himself term it an interlude,—but headed 
it merely ‘ John Bon and Mast Person;’ and it 
is only in quite modern days that it has been 
raised to the rank of a dramatic composition. 
It is true, that discussions between only two 


Of bottles rattling, and perchance 
Others, remember’d well, concurr’d 
Of lovers in the dance. 

And then he hears funereal roll, 
Between each pause, in accents high, 
** Your alms, for prayers to rest the soul 

Of him condemn'd to die.” 


And so combined the drunkard’s shout, 
The toast, the strifes, and fancies wild 

Of all that Bacchanalian rout, 
With wanton’s songs defiled, 

And bursts of idle laughter, reach 
Distinct into the gloomy cell, 

And seem fur off ejected each 
The very sounds of hell? 

And then he hears, funereal roll 
Between each pause, those accents high, 

** Your alms, for prayers to rest the soul 
Of him condemn’'d to die.” 


He cursed them all, as one by one 
The impious echoes each express’d ; 
He cursed the mother as a son 
Who nursed him at her breast : 





appears Mr. Kennedy is wholly answerable.— 


Of the Sciences. 
I applied myself to science, 
In its great truths believing, 
That from my troubles I hence 
Some ease might be receiving. 


O! what a sad delusion ! 
What lessons dear I learn'd me! 
To verses in conclusion, 
And mirth and dance I turn'd me.” 
As if it were that life could 
Produce so little trouble, 
That we with toils and strife would 
Make each one of them double, 
I stand by smiling Bacchus, 
In joys us wont to wrap he ; 
The wise, Dorila, lack us 
The knowledge to be happy. 
What matters it, if even 
In fair as diamond splendour, 
The sun is fix’d in heaven? 
Me light he’s born to render. 





persons upon entertaining topics were sometimes 

erformed as private theatrical amusements,— 
but such was certainly not the case with the 
dialogue before us. Mr. Black has too readily 
taken the word of the ‘ Biographia Dramatica, 
and of a note at the end of Smeeton’s reprint, 
on this point; and as it is the only mistake thet 
he has committed, it may easily obtain pardon. 
He is too industrious and too acute an antiquary 
to have omitted anything that could illustrate 
his subject ;—and we quote from his preface the 
following curious anecdote relating to the tract, 
—which he found in Strype’s ‘ Ecclesiastical 
Memorials,’ vol. ii. p. 116.— 

“There was one Luke, a Physician of London, 
who wrote divers books against the Papists in th 
end of King Henry's reign: for which he had beet 
imprisoned in the Fleet. In the first year of King 
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“v eried out upon, by the Papists, to Sir John 

e Lord Mayor. It was a Dialogue be- 
treen John Boon and Master Parson; which two 
persons were brought in, reasoning together of the 
qatural ce in the sacrament; but the author 
jad concealed himself. It was writ very facetiously, 
ind sprinkled with wit, severely biting now and then 

the 


he published one book, for which he was 
th 


Priests. ‘The book took much at the court, 
snd the courtiers wore it in their pockets. But the 

had the book so illy represented unto him, that 

very angry, and sent for Day the printer of 
rn to make him discover the oitiin and to 
gy him in prison for printing the same. Underhil 
to come in at this time, to desire aid of the 
Mayor to take Allen, before spoken of, who reported 
the King’s death. The Mayor made Underhil dine 
sith him ; and speaking to him at dinner concerning 
this book, the maker whereof (he told him) he in- 
waded to search for, that so, as it seems, Underhil 
night declare at court the diligence of the Mayor in 
his office: he presently replied to him, that that book 
eas @ book: adding, that he had himself one of 
them about him, and that there were many of them 
in the court. With that the Mayor desired to 
ge it,and took it, and read a little, and laughed 
thereat, as it was both pithy and merry. And by 
this seasonable interposition of Underhil, John Day 
the printer, sitting at a side-board, after dinner was 
tiddent to gohome; who had else gone to prison.” 


From whence Strype obtained this informa- 
tion, is not stated; but presuming that it is ac- 
curate, we see that the date of the original pub- 
lication (it has none upon the title-page) was 
1548, os first year of Edward the Sixth, 
—when, as Mr. Black truly says, Protestantism 
was in the ascendant, and the rancour of its 
memies was even more violent than when 
shortly afterwards they were themselves again 
inpower. What then became of Dr. Luke, and 
what kind of treatment he received at the 
hands of the Roman Catholics nowhere appears. 
The editor discountenances the notion that the 
“zealots of the old religion” had anything to 
do with making copies of ‘ John Bon and Mast 
Person’ rare; and attributes the scarcity of these 
rather to the popularity of the work than to the 
animosity of those whom it satirized. The pro- 
bability is, however, that both causes co-operated 
in the result,—and that in proportion as the 
work was a favourite with the Protestants the 
Catholics would be desirous of buying up and 
poinny 4 the copies. We know that they 

ed this course with regard to many other 
which they disliked; and the pungency 
and humour of the one before us, uncouth and 
rude as it is in many places, were not qualities 
likely to secure to it greater favour or impunity 
fom them. This is the reason why we should 
like to ascertain the fate of its author ;—who, 
we may safely presume, is not noticed in Fox 
orin any other historian of the Reformation, or 
sich authority would have been adduced by so 
careful an editor as Mr. Black. 

It is natural that Mr. Black should be dis- 
posed to give to the tract which he has edited 
a high a rank, and assign to it as much impor- 
tance, as possible ; but when he calls John Bon, 
the clownish interlocutor with his Parson, “the 
Piers Ploughman of the sixteenth century,” he 
i rating him considerably above his merits. 
John Bon is droll, severe and shrewd; but he 
bas no sort of claim to be put on a level, in 
pomt of vigour, bitterness, and boldness, with 
the hero of Robert Langland. The comparison 
will not hold for a moment:—and we are to 
temember, besides, that Piers Ploughman be- 
= to a period long anterior to John Bon,— 

that Langland wrote his satire at a time 
vhen, though the corruptions of the Romish 
urch were at their height, its power was also 
limited. land was an original poet,— 
e an inferior, though still a meritorious, 


Versifyer, 





The work before us is not one from which, by 
reason of its subject, we can make extracts ;— 
but it is well worth attention, as showing the 
mode in which in the middle of the Reformation 
the popular mind was worked upon in favour of 
those opinions which were ere long to become 
the national and established faith. Productions 
of the class before us have hitherto hardly re- 
ceived sufficient attention in this point of view; 
and we may be sure that, if it be true that 
among peasants such notions as are here ex- 
pressed had at this date made their way, the 
populations of towns were yet more advanced 
towards the repudiation of Romish doctrines.— 
In this tract, the plain sense of the coun- 
tryman is finally too much for the illogical 
subtlety of the parson; and after all, the sum 
of the argument of the latter is, that the dogmas 
and doctrines of the old religion were not fit 
subjects for discussion, and that it would be far 
better for everybody to take the word of the 
priest than to attempt to reason and examine. 
—Of Mr. Black’s notes to this little publication 
we may say, that if they are few they are suffi- 
cient, and if brief in form they are full in infor- 
mation. 





Lives of the Sovereigns of Russia, from Rurik to 
Nicholas ; including a History of that Em- 
pire, from its Foundation to the Present Time. 
By George Fowler, Esq. Vol. I. Shoberl. 

ALTHOUGH we agree with the writer of the 
volume before us in his estimate of the general 
importance of Russian history,—we can by no 
means coincide in his opinion, that ‘ perhaps 
there is no other country in the world the 
annals of which offer to the reader’s attention 
so many interesting events, resembling rather 
the incidents in an Oriental romance than a 
chronicle of real life.” Now, while Russian 
history has always seemed to us Oriental 
enough in its annals of the strife of might 
against right, in its tales of assassinations and 
wholesale massacres,— we have felt that the 
wild romance which sheds almost a redeeming 
light over many portions of Eastern history 
is an element altogether wanting here. The 
Grand Dukes and Tzars of Russia emulated, 
indeed, the tyrannical doings of the old despots 
of the East in a very approved manner; but 
the gorgeous magnificence of the latter—their 
wild and extravagant, yet often stupendous, 
lans—their right royal”’ bounty—were un- 
imitated by those who, after all, were little 
better than rude barbarians. 

To the high antiquity which invests the history 
of the Eastern nations with a solemn grandeur 
Russia can lay no claim. When it is said, that 
‘“Kief founded the city of Kief, on the banks 
of the Dnieper, in the year 430,” the state- 
ment pretends to a minuteness which must be 
looked on as entirely apocryphal; and we 
think the strongest advocates for the antiquity 
of the Russian empire must be content wit 
a thousand years, and date from the times of 
Rurik. Even long after his times, little of 
authentic history can be discovered; and al- 
though we are told that the Russians actually 
contemplated the pillage of Constantinople, 
and appeared with 80,000 men in the Bos- 
phorus, it is far more likely that these belonged 
to the more Southern tribes. Indeed, so much 
obscurity hangs over the history of those bar- 
barian nations who joined in the spoil of the 
Roman empire, eastern and western, that we 
might better attempt to determine the exact 
circumstances under which our own early Saxon 
kingdoms were founded than whether Sclavo- 
nians, Varangians, or any other of the many 
barbarian tribes, were foremost in the work 
of plunder. Barbarians as the Russians were 
down to the times of Peter the Great, it is rather 





amusing to find it remarked, that in four cen- 
turies their progress ‘from the savage state to 
comparative civilization was developed.” The 
instances given show that this civilization be- 
longed only to the strangers who dwelt among 
them, especially the Greeks; and although it 
is added, that the influence of these “could 
not fail to improve the people,—expanding their 
minds and refining their manners,”—we can 
only ask, where are the proofs? The frequent 
incursions of the Tartar tribes, and their constant 
state of warfare, would probably have prevented 
a far more energetic people from making pro- 
gress:—but energy the Russians have never pos- 
sessed. Indeed, their most striking characteristic 
appears to be that strongly marked Orientalism 
which up to the present time severs them from 
the great European family, although dwellers 
in Europe for so many centuries. 

Whatever may be said of the influence of 
Russia in European affairs, her influence in 
Asiatic has been far greater, and was developed 
far earlier. While Russia was scarcely known 
to the nations of Europe, the Venetian ambas- 
sador to Georgia found there in 1475 an Italian 
agent from the Grand Duke of Muscovy, Ivan 
the Great; and the conquest of the Tartar king- 
dom of Astrachan in 1553, by Ivan the Terrible, 
and the discovery of Siberia a few years later, 
brought the Russians into far closer relation- 
ship with the people of Asia than with those of 
Europe. Among the latter people our nation 
was foremost to enter into the diplomatic rela- 
tions with ‘the frozen Muscovites;” and the 
adventurous Richard Chanceller was the first 
Englishman who visited Moscow, returning to 
astonish his countrymen with his tales—re- 
lated with so much naiveté by Hakluyt—of 
the Oriental pomp and “barbaric gold and 
pearl” of the great Ivan Vassilivitch. It was 
from his son Ivan the Terrible that the Russia 
Company received its charter. The same 
monarch made request to Queen Elizabeth, 
through Sir Jerome Bowles, the Ambassador, 
for an English wife. This request was, however, 
refused, and Ivan married a Circassian princess. 
He opened negotiations with Persia, through 
the instrumentality of Jenkinson; and curious] 
enough, remembering the jealousy with whic 
Russian influence in Georgia has been viewed 
by us of late, it was actually first promoted by 
an English ambassador. 

Civil wars and wholesale m es 
with scarcely any intermission during the fol- 
lowing century; and amid ferocious struggles 
for power, and cruelties that would have dis- 
graced the most savage people, Peter the Great 
was reared. There is certainly much in the 
circumstances of the early life of this extraor- 
dinary man to account for many revolting traits 
in his character; but still, when we remember the 
singular discipline to which he subjected him- 
self,—above all, the ample opportunities which 
he procured for observing the beneficial effects 
of knowledge and freedom during his sojourn 
both in Holland and in England,—we cannot but 
feel surprised that he continued to the end of 
his life nothing better than a half-tamed savage. 
We are aware that this verdict will appear harsh 
to those who have contemplated Peter only in 
the glowing éloge of Voltaire; but to those who 
prefer the solid to the theatrical—above all, to 
those who have read the lesson, which all history 
teaches, that a people cannot be dragooned 
into a precocious civilization, that national cha- 
racter cannot be wrought upon at the will of a 
ruler, however energetic, and we may even 
add, however well meaning, and that the slow 
growth of centuries cannot be compelled by 
royal mandate to spring up in a day,—this view 
of Peter will not seem too severe. As to Vol- 
taire’s remark on the “unparalleled fact"’ of a 
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Sovereign of five-and-twenty withdrawing from 
his kingdom “ for the sole purpose of learning 
the art of government,” all we can say is, 
that that art was never learnt by him. Little, 
too, had the monarch profited by the example 
of civilized communities, when, on his return 
from his long sojourn in Holland and in Eng- 
land, “ with the wine-cup in one hand, and the 
axe in the other, he drank twenty successive 
draughts, and smote off twenty successive 
heads within the hour.’’ Indeed, contempt for 
human life—in itself the greatest proof of bar- 
barism, because the mighty value of that boon 
is uncomprehended by the savage mind—was 
a characteristic of the ‘‘ Great Peter” as much 
as of the most ferocious Mohawk. In proof, 
witness even his “ crowning” act, the foundation 
of St. Petersburgh.— 

“ Here he concentrated all his mighty powers, in 
contempt of the opinion of others, and seemingly 
in contempt of Nature herself. The Boyars urged 
their objections to the barren and swampy soil, at 
the extremity of the gulfof Finland. Opposite are 
three islands, formed by the Neva, which were for- 
merly occupied by a few fishermen’s huts. These 
islands are now crowded with public buildings and 
large establishments. To effect this great work, 
forests were broken through, morasses dried up, and 
banks raised before the new city could be built; 
and it is computed that not less than 10,000 men 
perished in the morasses during these operations, 
where they could neither find food to eat nor sheller 
to cover them. They were pressed to the work from 
all parts of the Empire, even from Astracan and 
Kasan. More than 40,000 men were employed, 





consisting of Cossacs, Kalmucs, and Russian pea- | 


sauts. Their number was successively augmented 
by the prisoners of war, whom Peter turned to good 
account, not following the example of his rival 
Charles, who put many of his prisoners to death. 
More than forty thousand men were here employed, 
and in the short space of five months the fortress 


was completed, the plan of which the Tzar drew | 


with his own hand, and under every difficulty of the 
want of tools. For wheel-barrows they substituted 
bags, or their shirts, in which to carry the earth; 


thus out of the midst of an almost inaccessible marsh | 


sprang this fortress, surrounded with a wall of earth, 
having doors, and six bastions, defended by 300 
pieces of cannon, * * The opposition to building 
the new city was so great, that none but the most 
despotic measures could have enabled him to carry 
it into effect. The people regarded it with terror, 
from the great mortality which it had already occa- 
sioned ; they broke out in loud complaints of the 
Tzar’s long absence from Moscow, and with the 
greatest difficulty did he induce the inhabitants to 
emigrate from thence to the bleak and dismal islands 
of the Neva.” 

But although Peter was able to overcome the 
wildness of nature, and build a city upon a 
marshy desert, he could not train up civilized 
men to inhabit it. How ludicrous are his rules 
for private assemblies, and how ill qualified he 
was to draw up such, the following extract proves. 

“ Of these drinking-bouts, the Tzar gave a memo- 
rable one at Peterhoff, where the guests were so plied 
with tokay that they were scarcely able to stand, 
although they were afterwards obliged to empty 
each a bowl, holding a full quart, received from the 
Tzarina’s own hand, which prostrated them on the 
ground in the garden and elsewhere. At four o’clock 
in the afternoon, the guests were aroused, and brought 
to the Tzar in his pleasure-house, where he ordered 
them each to take a hatchet and to follow him; 
he led them into a wood of young trees, and fell to 
work most stoutly, setting the example to his guests, 
who, not having as yet recovered their senses, fol- 
lowed their Sovereign's example courageously during 
three hours, when the fumes of the wine had pretty 
well eyaporated. The Tzar thanked them for their 
labour, and invited them to supper, when a double 
dose of the day’s carouse sent them all to sleep, from 
which they were aroused at midnight by a favourite 
of the Tzar, who, standing at the bedside, plied them 
with wine and brandy till four in the morning. At 
eight o'clock, they were invited to breakfast ; but, 





instead of tea and coffee, they were again pestered 
with large cups of brandy. Such is the description 
given of the royal hospitality of Russia in those days 
by one of the guests present.” 

What shall we say to such civilization as 
this, too, even in the Tzar’s presence? It is 
related by an eye-witness.— 

“ As soon as one sits down, one is obliged to drink 
a cup of brandy, after which they ply you with great 
glasses of adulterated tokay, and other vitiated wines, 
and between whiles, a bumper of the strongest En- 
glish peer, by which mixture of liquors every one of 
the guests is fuddled before the soup is served up. 
The company being in this condition make such a 
noise, racket, and hallooing, that it is impossible to 
hear one another, or even to hear the music, which 
is playing in the next room, consisting of a sort of 
trumpets, and cornets, for the Tzar hates violins, and 
with this revelling noise and uproar the Tzar is ex- 
tremely diverted, particularly if the guests fall to 
boxing and get bloody noses. Formerly the com- 
pany had no napkins given them, but instead of it 
they had a piece of very coarse linen given them by 
a servant, who brought a whole piece under his arm, 
and cut off half an ell for every person, which they 
are at liberty to carry home with them, for it had 
been observed that these pilfering guests used some- 
times to pocket the napkins; but at present two or 
three Russians must make shift with but one napkin, 
which they pull and haul for, like hungry dogs for a 
bone. Each person of the company has but one 
plate during dinner, so if some Russian does not 
care to mix the sauces of the different dishes to- 
gether, he pours the soup that is left in his plate, 
either into the dish or into his neighbour's plate, or 
even under the table, after which he licks his plate 
clean with his finger, and, last of all, wipes it with 
the table-cloth.” 

That Peter did great things for Russia cannot 
be denied; but they were, after all, great things 
in a theatrical point of view,—things to be 
wondered at rather than approved. It is to this 
very circumstance that Peter the Great owes 
his celebrity: but surely it is full time that a 
monarch who did so little for the real welfare 
of his people—who left them as he found them, 
without a single political right, a mere heirloom, 


| like a given amount of goods and chattels, to 


his successor,—should take a lower place than 
that which the vulgar love of what is strange 
and striking has assigned to him. 

The volume before us consists for the most 
part of the life of Peter,—and concludes with 
a rather interesting chapter on the established 
religion of Russia, and its curious ceremonies. 
The work, so far, appears to be carefully written 
as to facts ; but in the style it is strangely care- 
less,—so much so that but for the English name 
of the author we should almost have believed 
it to have been written by a foreigner. The 
author assures us in his preface, that in addition 
to consulting numerous printed works on the 
subject, and to personal observations of the 
country and the people, he has “derived much 
information from inedited manuscripts.” Now, 
these he should at least have specified,—since 
they may be either most valuable or most 
worthless according to their authenticity. It is, 
we know, too much the fashion now-a-days to 
write history without any reference to autho- 
rities, or at most with a very cursory reference. 
But although a third of the page burthened with 
foot notes, as was formerly the case, may not 
have so neat an appearance,—still, ‘the his- 
toric page” unillustrated by a single reference 
always suggests to us a romance rather than a 
history. 





Selection from the Dramatic Works of William 
T. Moncrieff, chosen for their extreme Popu- 
larity from between two and three hundred 
Dramas, §c. §c. 3vols. Lacy. 

TuEsE volumes are prefaced by a personal 

appeal which renders our dealing with them in 





— 


the critical sense more than ordinarily painful, 
There is no charter so ri hteously drawn 88 to 
provide against all eet abuse and injustj 
—and probably no Charter-House of which the 
benevolence is so wisely contrived that no 
among its recipients shall feel wounded eye 
while assisted thereby. This condition of 
wounded feeling, the Preface informs us, is 
Moncrieff’s case under the bond of Pog. 
Brotherhood. His peculiar trial of blindness 
renders, it seems, peculiar ministrations nego. 
sary to him which do not seem to come within 
the code and canon of Carthusian rule :—and t, 
help to procure himself these he has resorted {, 
the publiention of the present volumes, 

Our sympathies with one in suffering woul 
have made us gladly end our notice here:—by 
there are considerations of duty which must y 
times overrule even our sorrow over sorroy, 
It is impossible for us to run our eye over thes 
records of a past school of drama every wa; 
vicious—in the face of certain indications which 
threaten its revival—and to leave our duty of 
denunciation and protest undischarged. ‘VW, 
are bound in faith to those who trust us, unde 
any circumstances to declare that three-fourth; 
of these dramas were not worth reprinting — 
and that the reprint of some isa literary offence, 

Let us hear the author’s own Pean by way 
of head and front to ‘Tom and Jerry’:—a pro. 
duction which corrupted the population as much 
as it lowered the drama,—and filled the Police 
eg in proportion as it crowded the Gallery 
and Pit.— 


“From the popularity of the subject, the novelty 
and acknc wledged truth of the various scenes com. 
prised in it, the inimitable manner in which it was 
originally acted, and the beauty of the music I fo. 
tunately selected, this piece obtained a popularity, 
and excited a sensation, totally unprecedented in 
Theatrical History ; from the highest to the lowes, 
all classes were alike anxious to witness its repre. 
sentation ; dukes and dustmen were equally inter. 
ested in its performance, and peers might be seer 
mobbing it with apprentices to obtain an admission, 
Seats were sold for weeks before they could be cv- 
cupied ; every theatre in the United Kingdom, and 
even in the United States, enriched its coffers by 
performing it; and the smallest tythe portion of its 
profits would for ever have rendered it unnecessary 
for its author to have troubled the public with any 
further productions of his muse. It established the 
fortunes of most of the actors engaged in its repre 
sentation, and gave birth to several newspapers, more 
than one of which are even now in existence. The 
success of the ‘ Beggars’ Opera,’ the ‘ Castle Spectre, 
and ‘ Pizarro,’ sunk into the shade before it. In the 
furor of its popularity, persons have been known to 
travel post from the furthest part of the kingdom to 
see it ; and five guineas have been offered in m 
evening for a single seat. Its language became the 
language of the day; drawing rooms were tumel 
into Chafing Cribs, and rank and beauty leamt t 
puter slang.” 

These volumes record a series of dramatic 
“ sensations” no less potent achieved by~ The 
Scamps of London,’ ‘The Heart of London, 
‘Don Giovanni in London,’ and other simile 
productions, which it is not our fault, but ther 
author’s, if we recollect. The disparagement 
brought by such pieces on the theatre as a E 
of amusement might have been overlooked 
far as these are matters of the past—had it not 
fallen to our lot to write the tale of dramatic 
decay in England. The flimsy pleas and preach- 
ments in defence of what is abominable in Art 
and deleteriousin morals—the pressing into the 
service a few humorous paradoxes vented by 
Elia on a far different argument—the appeal te 
Shakspeare’s dealing with crime in the castle # 
warrant for Mr. Moncrieff’s crime in the ni 
cellar,—these things cannot be passed over 
whatever be the circumstances of the writer, 0 
view of the decline which such and similar mot 
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srosities have helped, and are helping, to brin 
on the ates Unbappily, the take and defence 
are not so obsolete, that they may be laid away 
among the rubbish of the past, as modes in 
ghich the London writer now takes no part 
nd the London apprentice no pleasure. It is 
true, the taste of our time is less extensively 
corrupt than was that of Mr. Moncrieff’s. The 
gons of Slang are compelled now by a better 
morality to do what the children of John 
Wesley were taught to do—‘“ when they cried, 
tocry softly :”—but they have a hearing yet. It 
gas curious the other day to observe the tribute 
tothe time paid in the little play-bill homily 
heading the announcement of the revival of the 
old, original ‘Jack Sheppard.’ It was there 
asserted, by way of apology for the vicious re- 
uction, that this ‘‘ Jack” had never been that 
wicked and noxious “‘ Jack” so well known to 
istrates and police officers. That Jack, we are 
Tew a caricatured creature in a pirated play, 
—wherein the lessons to be derived from the fate 
of John the malefactor were aggravated and 
wrested so as to take the form of invitations 
held out by Jack ‘‘the flash companion.”” This 
js somewhat rueful special pleading : — made 
positively farcical by the last clause of the 
apology, wherein the anxious Strand people are 
sought to be assured that the original moral 
piece had been minutely revised on its revival, 
with a view to its purification, elevation, and 
emendation—and that now, the adventures, 
escapes, and Tyburn procession of the jail-bird 
and prison-breaker may be partaken of as an 
improving entertainment, warranted altogether 
harmless ! 

Besides the matter which has forced from us 
the above comment, we should add, however, 
that these volumes contain a few stock pieces, 
such as ‘Monsieur Mallet’ and ‘ Monsieur 
Tonson,’—one or two spectacle pieces, derived 
from French ballets,—and a five-act comedy 
‘The Peer and the Peasant.’—Some of the 
Prefaces may be found useful to the future 
dramatic historian, as verifying names and 
dates, and other green-room facts:—but they 
contain little which would bear being detached 
in extract. 





The Germania of Tacitus; with Ethnological 
Dissertations and Notes. By R.G. Latham, 
M.D. Taylor, Walton & Co. 


Ir will be evident from the above description of 
the work before us and from the name of its 
author, that it differs materially from ordinary 
editions of the ancient classics. It is neither a 
critical, nor a college, nor a school edition. Still 
less is it popular, in the sense of being easy for 
the uneducated million to read with interest. 
Many a classical scholar—especially if in the 
habit of confining his attention to mere lan- 
guage and style, to the neglect of the subject- 
matter—might fail toappreciate it aright, though 
quite able to construe the text of Tacitus. None 
can enter into the drift of it but those who are 
accustomed to study classics in a comprehensive 
and philosophical spirit; who—besides being 
anxious to settle the genuine text, ascertain the 
true meaning, mark the peculiarities of con- 
struction, and make themselves familiar with 
the style of each author—have made it a prac- 
tice to pursue the historical, geographical, ar- 
theological or other inquiries connected with 
vhat they are reading. Its distinguishing 
feature is the great prominence given in it to 
ethnological investigations—matters which are 
passed over by other editors of the classics,— 
for a very good reason, because they are 
tarely competent to do justice to them. The 
extent of scholarship requisite for the preparation 
@ good text—accompanied by an apparatus 
of various readings, apt illustrations and superior 





annotations—is as much as can be reasonably 
expected from one man, without adding a 
science so abstruse and comprehensive as ethno- 
logy. It is, however, the students of this science 
whom Dr. Latham has had more particularly 
in view in the composition of his present work. 
He speaks of it as ‘rather a commentary upon 
the geographical part of the ‘Germania,’ than 
on the ‘Germania’ itself—the purely descriptive 
part relating to the customs of the early Ger- 
mans being passed over almost sicco pede.” 
But even the geographical questions are dis- 
cussed not so much for their own sake as on 
account of their bearing upon, what he terms, 
“ the classificational portion of the ethnology” 
of ancient Germany. This is in fact the real 
subject of the book. So completely is this the 
case, that Dr. Latham himself tells us, the 
— whether it should appear in its present 
orm or as a translation of Zeuss’s ‘Die 
Deutschen und Die Nachbarstiimme’ was a mere 
matter of convenience. The text of Tacitus, 
with the notes on it, forms the heart of the 
volume; but this text is evidently chosen be- 
cause of its fitness to serve as a sort of peg on 
which to hang ethnological disquisitions. In 
the Prolegomena and Epilegomena, which to- 
gether make up two-thirds of the whole, as well 
as in the notes, the author has managed to con- 
vey at full length the views which he entertains 
on the origin and early distribution of those tribes 
which are naturally regarded by the English 
ethnologist with peculiar interest. 

The task which Dr. Latham has undertaken 
is one of no ordinary difficulty. Our informa- 
tion with regard to the numerous tribes men- 
tioned in the ‘Germany’ of Tacitus is but 
slender. The witnesses are few in number, 
have generally little to sa¥, do not always 
agree with each other, and are rarely them- 
selves sufficiently well informed to avoid mis- 
takes. Even Tacitus—who is on all accounts 
the most worthy of implicit confidence—is 
charged by Dr. Latham with inaccuracies. 
Some may think this borders on presumption : 
—to such we commend what Dr. Latham says 
in reference to this point.— 

“Implicit and uncritical belief is not always the 
highest tribute of respect. So far from finding any 
morbid feeling of pleasure in taking exceptions to 
the statements of a great writer like Tacitus, I have 
no hesitation in saying, that the moreI have criticised, 
the more I have found to admire. So numerousare 
the cases where an unscrutinizing adoption of his 
statements only mystifies us! Whereas the adop- 
tion of the slightest amount of fallibility gives us an 
important fact. * * These and similar consider- 
ations show that such inaccuracies as we find in 
Tacitus are, so far from subtracting from his value as 
an authority, or from the respect due to his testimony, 
that they enhance his credit. Such as occur could 
hardly have been avoided ; and the only wonder is 
that there are so few of them.” 

As to Dr. Latham’s high qualifications for 
exercising with advantage the right of censor- 
ship over Tacitus himself in ethnological matters, 
there cannot be a doubt. He has a pursued 
investigations of this sort with a zeal and suc- 
cess peculiarly his own; as his admirable trea- 
tises on them abundantly testify,—not to men- 
tion his various works on the English lan- 
guage. We question whether any other writer 
is so capable of filling up the void created py the 
death of Dr. Prichard, the most eminent of Eng- 
lish ethnologists. Dr. Latham seems to have 
caught something of that great philosopher's 
deep interest in this comparatively infant sci- 
ence, to be emulating his depth and variety of 
knowledge, and to exhibit a similar patience 
in the investigation of difficult points. His 
speculations are bold, but not rash. He is de- 
cided, without being dogmatic in his opinions. 
If he ventures to differ from high authorities, 





he takes care to present the reader with a com- 
plete statement of the arguments on both sides, 
that he mig form his own opinion on the subject. 
Nor does he show any reluctance to pay them 
all due honour, even though often constrained 
to oppose their theories. Of Zeuss’s learned 
work he says,—‘‘ To it I am under the same 
obligations as the learner of a language is to 
his grammar, his lexicon, or his text-book; and 
it is not saying too much to add that nineteen 
out of twenty of the references and quotations 
are Zeuss’s.”’ The same, he tells us, is true of 
Grimm and Niebuhr in aless degree. All three 
are attacked “almost wholly by means of their 
own weapons.” 


It is impossible within our limits to give 
anything like a complete view of this elaborate 
work ; nor would it be acceptable to the gene- 
ral reader if we could. e must therefore 
content ourselves with dipping into it here and 
there, for the sake rather of partially exhibiting 
the author’s method of philosophizing than of 
stating in a connected form the results at which 
he has arrived. The subjoined observations on 
‘the value of language as a test of ethnological 
relationship” appear to us worthy of attention.— 


“It would be an undue exaggeration of the im- 
portance of the philological method to say, that it 
should supersede all others, and that the degrees of 
similarity in language exactly coincided with the 
degrees of ethnological relationship. They are prima 
facie evidence of this—strong primd facie evidence 
—but nothing more. Taking the world at large, 
there are numerous well-known and extreme in- 
stances of a native language having been unlearned, 
and a foreign one adopted in its stead; e.g., the 
Blacks of St. Domingo speak French and Spanish. 
But, not to go so far, no man believes that every 
inhabitant of the British Principality who speaks 
English, to the exclusion of Welsh, is as Anglo- 
Saxon in blood and pedigree as he is in tongue. 
Neither does he think this in respect to his Scotch 
and Irish fellow citizens. Indeed, every man who, 
being born of parents of different nations, speaks 
only one language, is more national in his speech 
than he is in his origin. Within the limits of Ger- 
many itself this distinction is not only well illustrated, 
but it must necessarily be borne in mind. What is 
the history of our own language? Throughout the 
whole length and breadth of continental Germany 
there is not only no dialect that can be called 
English, but — undeniably as our Anglo-Saxon 
mother-tongue was German in origin—there is no 
dialect which can be said to pave originated in the 
same source; no descendant of the Angle form of 
speech. The same applies to the allied dialect of 
the Old Saxons. Where that was once spoken, 
Piatt-Deutsch and High German are now the 
exclusive idioms; no descendants from anything 
Saxon, but descendants from members of the Proper 
German groups. Extinct as are these two dialects, 
it is by no means reasonable to imagine a similar 
extinction of Anglo-Saxon and Old Saxon blood. 
Difficult as the traces of it are to detect, they may 
fairly be supposed to exist. What applies to the 
Anglo-Saxon and the Old-Saxon applies to the 
Meeso-Gothie also. Though no existing dialect can 
be traced to it, it cannot be doubted but that the 
blood of the ancestors of the Ostro-Goths and Visi- 
Goths must run in the veins of some southern 
Germans—few or many, as the case may be. Hence 
the evidence of language is primd facie evidence 
énly. Such is the measure of its absolute value—a 
measure which subtracts from its importance. But 
what if language be the only test we have ; or, if not 
the only one, the one whose value transcends that of 
all the rest put together. In such a case, it ins 
its importance; its relative value being thus height- 
ened. And such is the fact. No differences of 
physical appearance, intellectual habits, or moral 
characteristics will give us the same elements of 
classification that we find in the study of the Ger- 
manic languages and dialects. They may, perhaps, 
have done so once, when there was a variety of 
Pagan creeds and several self-evolved and, con- 
sequently, characteristic laws. But they do not do 
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so now. A value they have, but that value is a 
subordinate one.” 

Dr. Latham is careful to distinguish between 
the name assumed by a nation and that which 
is applied to it by others.— 

‘The natives of the British Principality are called 
by the English Welsh. They call themselves Kymry. 
The natives of the rest of South Britain call them- 
selves English. Their Welsh (Kymry) neighbours 
call them Sassenach = Saxons. So do the Scotch 
and Irish Gaels. So do the Manksmen of the Isle 
of Man. The Germans call themselves Deutsche. 
The English call no one but the people of Holland 
Dutch. They call the other allied families Germans. 
The people of Finland call themselves Quains. 
Most of their neighbours call them Finns. The 
Laplanders call themselves Sabme (Sdéme). The 
Norwegians call them Finns. Finmark means Lap- 
mark. The hill-tribes of India have no collective 
name at all. Each tribe has its separate denomina- 
tion. The collective names Khond, Bhil, Sir, &c., 
are all Hindu. The Slavonians vary the name with 
the nation. The Germans they call Niemcy, the 
Finns Zshéd. The Germans call all Slavonians 
Wends. No Slavonian calls himself so, This list 
of the difference between native and foreign desig- 
nations might be greatly extended. 
instances merely illustrate the extent to which the 
difference occurs. In ancient writers we are seldom 
sure of the name applied to a given population being 
native. We should rather look for it in the lan- 
guage of the population that supplied the informa- 
tion. From which it follows that we can rarely 
assume that any name belongs to the language of 
the population to which it applies ; and this creates 
a difficulty too often overlooked.” 

This important distinction is often turned to 
good account in the course of the work. In 
Dr. Latham’s hands it becomes a very power- 
ful instrument of investigation :—as will appear 
from our next extract, which will be on other 
accounts interesting to the student of ety- 
mology.— 

“ The English word Germany is the translation of 
the Latin word Germania. A truism so evident, 
apparently, requires no pointing out; nevertheless, 
the series of considerations to which it gives rise are 
of importance. In the first place, Germany is not 
the name by which the German designates his own 
country. He calls himself Deutsche, and his country 
Deutsch-land. Neither is it the name by which a 
Frenchman designates Germany. He calls it Alle- 

Whence the difference? The different lan- 
guages take the different names for one and the same 
country from different sources. The German term 
Deutsche is an adjective; the earlier form of the 
word being diutisc. Here the -isc is the same as the 
-ish in words like self-ish. Diut, on the other hand, 
means people, or nation. Hence, diut-ise is to diut, 
as popularis is to populus, This adjective was first 
applied to the language; and served to distinguish 
the popular, national, native, or vulgar tongue of 
the populations to which it belonged from the Latin. 
It first appears in documents of the ninth century. 
* * Sometimes this adjective means heathen; in 
which case it applies to religion and is opposed to 
Christian. Oftener it means intelligible, or verna- 
cular, and applies to language; in which case it is 
opposed to Latin. The particular Gothic dialect to 
which it was first applied, was the German of the 
Middle Rhine. Here the forms are various :—theo- 
disca, thiudisca, theudisca, teudisca, teutisca, When 
we reach parts less in contact with the Latin lan- 
guage of Rome, its use is rarer. Even the Germans 
of the Rhine frequently use the equivalent term 
Alemannic and Francic: whilst the Saxons and 
Scandinavians never seem to have recognized the 
word at all. Hence it is only the Germans of Ger- 
many that are Theot-isci, or Deut-sche. We of 
England, on the other hand, apply it only to the 
Dutch of Holland. Hitherto the term is, to a cer- 
tain degree, one of disparagement; meaning non- 
Roman, or vulgar. It soon, however, changes its 
character ; and in an Old High German gloss— un- 
cadiuti (ungideuti)=un-Dutch is explained by bar- 
barus. All that is not German, has now become in 
the eyes of the Deut-sche, what all that was other 


The present | 


Barbarism is measured by its departure from what is 
Dut-sch; in other words, the term has become so 
little derogatory as to have become national. Never- 
theless, originally Deutsche=vulgares. From the 
two facts of Germania being no native name, and 
Deutsche being one of late origin, we arrive at an 
inference of great practical importance in ethno- 
logical criticism, viz., that, although the Romans and 
the Gauls knew the populations beyond the Rhine 
by a common collective term, no such common col- 
lective term seems to have been used by the Germans 
themselves. They hud none. Each tribe had its 
own designation; or, at most, each kingdom or con- 
federation. Only when the question as to what was 
common to the whole country in opposition to what 
was Roman or Gallic, became a great practical fact, 
did a general ethnological term arise; and this was 
not German, but Dutch. This is a common pheno- 
menon. In Hindostan we hear of the wilder moun- 
taineers of Orissa and the Mahratta country under 
the names of K6! and Khond; and this is a collee- 
tive term. But it is only this in the mouth of a 
Hindu, or Englishman. Amongst themselves the 
separate names of the different tribes is all that is 
current. From this it follows that Germania being 
a non-Germanic term, its claims to absolute ethno- 
logical accuracy are reduced. It is like the term 
Gallia ; which was so far from containing nothing 
but Gallic Kelts (or, changing the expression, Keltic 
Gauls), that it included the Jberic populations of 
Aquitania, which were as unlike the true Gaul asa 
Basque of the Pyrenees is unlike a Welchman. 
Hence, whenever we are disposed to doubt whether 
so valuable a writer as Tacitus could have committed 
the error of making any particular non-Germanic 
tribe German, we must remember that so well-in- 
formed an observer as Cawsar makes the Aquitani, 
Gallic. It is also important to remember that, like 
high as opposed to low, rich to poor, &c., the word 
Deut-sch was originally a correlative term, i.e. it 
denoted something which was popular, vulgar, na- 
tional, unlearned, to something which was not. 
Hence, it could have had no existence until the 
relations between the learned and lettered language 
of Rome, and the comparatively unlearned and 
unlettered vulgar tongue of the Franks and Alemanni 
had developed some notable points of contrast. 
Deut-sche as a name for Germans, in the sense in 
which it occurs in the ninth century, was an impos- 
sibility in the first, or second. This is not sufficiently 
considered. Many believe that the Zeut-, in Teut- 
ones, is the deut-, in deut-sch. To be this exactly is 
impossible.” 

We are obliged to omit Dr. Latham’s views 
in relation to the Suevi, Teutones and Cimbri, 
Goths, Saxons, and other tribes.—On the sub- 
ject of the connexion between certain European 
languages and the Sanskrit with its allied 
forms, he stands alone among philologists ; but 
for his views on this subject also we must refer 
to the book itself—Whatever differences of 
opinion may exist with regard to some of Dr. 
Latham’s conclusions, every competent reader 
will admire the learning and philosophy with 
which his present work abounds. 





The Poetical Remains of William Sidney Walker, 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Edited, with a Memoir of the Author, by the 
Rev. J. Moultrie, M.A. Parker & Son. 

Tue “ poetical remains”’ here given add another 

volume to that shelf of the library of English 

verse which is already marked by the names of 

Trench, Strong, Alford, Harston, the author of 

the biography before us, and other gracious and 

thoughtful minor poets. But the story of Mr. 

Walker's life seems hardly worth the telling,— 

even when illustrated as it is here by a copious 

selection from those familiar letters which always 
possess a certain interest for readers who make 
character their study. ‘The life of William 

Sidney Walker,” Mr. Moultrie confesses in his 

Preface, “was almost as uneventful as it was 

unhappy; * * while the causes which produced 

his unhappiness and prevented or marred the 





than Roman was before. The standard has changed. 


. ——== 
powers, are of a kind which it is almost jm 
sible to render intelligible to the mind of the 
general reader.” —For the public, a page migh 
have sufficed to tell that Mr. Walker was one 
that remarkable knot of young men assembled 
some thirty years ago at Cambridge, and colle. 
tively known to the world as the writers o 
Knight's Quarterly Magazine. Subsequen 
a fair number from among their company, 
by a part in the business of life, i 
their real names more famous than the had 
made Reginald, Hamilton, Peregrine, Voven 
and the other romantic signatures assume 
in the wantonness of boyish fancy, — y, 
Walker, however, at an early period shran} 
away into a corner; and teeagh he was fol. 
lowed thither by the love and active kindneg 
of his old comrades, he appears to have regi 
himself to failure, obscurity, narrow circum. 
stances, &c. with an almost morbid acquiescene: 
which may have done its part in slowly and 
drearily extinguishing the fom of life. ~ Tha 
he merited and might have won for himself , 
brighter fate, his remains warrant us in beliey. 
ing. The following should take a permanen: 
place among the gentle poetry of the affections, 


Go forth to thine appointed rest 
Beyond the broad sea-foam ; 
Go forth, our fairest and our best, 
To thy far island-home! 
With him, thy youthful heart’s approved, 
Thy mate for many a year beloved, 
In thy full matron bloom 
Go forth, to act, as fate commands, 
Thy part of life in other lands. 


Kind thoughts attend thee, from the place 
Where thou hast been so long 

A daily sight, a household face, 
A mate in work and song ; 

A flower to cheer, a lamp to shed 

Soft light beside the sick one’s bed: 
To that beloved throng 

Each act of daily life shall be 

A mute remembrancer of thee. 


Full well we know, where’er thy lot, 
Thou canst not be alone; 

For Leve, in earth's unkindliest spot, 
Will find, or make, its own ; 

And from the green and living heart 

New friendships still, like buds, will start : 
But yet, wherever thrown, 

No ties can cling around thy mind 

So close as those thou leav'st behind. 


And oft, while gazing on the sea 
That girds thy lonely isle, 
Shall faithful memory bring to thee 
The howe so loved erewhile ; 
Its lightsome rooms, its pleasant bowers, 
The children, that like opening flowers 
Grew up beneath thy smile ; 
The hearts, that shared from earliest years 
Thy joys and griefs, thy hopes and fears. 
The sister’s brow, so blithe of yore, 
With early care imprest ; 
And she, whose failing eyes no more 
Upon her child may rest ; 
And kindred forms, and they who eyed 
Thy beauty with a brother's pride; 
And friends beloved the best, 
The kind, the joyous, the sincere, 
Shall to thine inward sight appear. 


And they, whose dying looks on thee 
In grief and love were cast,— 

The leaves, from off our household tree 
Swept by the varying blast,— 

Oft, in the mystery of sleep, 

Shall Love evoke them from the deep 
Of the unfathomed Past, 

And Fancy gather round thy bed 

The spirits of the gentle Dead. 


Farewell! if on this parting day 
Remorseful thoughts invade 
One heart, for blessings cast away, 
And fondness ill repaid ; 
He will not breathe them :—let them rest 
Within the stillness of the breast ; 
Be thy remembrance made 
A home, where clastening thoughts may dwell:— 
My own true sister, fare thee well! 


Mr. Walker's strength is said by Mr. Moultrie 
to have lain in philology and philosophical et 
ticism. The readers of the Athenaeum 
recollect that when Mr. Collier’s announcemel! 
of his curious annotated copy of Shakspest 
excited so much interest a few months y aa 
were, by a Correspondent, apprised of the & 
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gestions by Mr. Walker, which were represented 
to be ingenious and valuable in no common 

. Mr. Moultrie tells us that these are 
now “in the hands of W. N. Lettsom, Esq., the 
recent and accomplished translator of the ‘ Nie- 
belungen-lied,’ who has kindly undertaken the 
Jaborious and difficult task of editing them.” 
We may therefore possibly, at no distant period, 
meet the ill-starred man of talent on ground 
which will yield him a more substantial reputa- 
tion than any which is likely to be derived from 
the contents of the present volume. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Lost Inheritance: a Novel. 3 vols.—This 
js a gentle, agreeable, elegantly written story,— 
sofree from folly, exaggeration and bombast as to 
be more than ordinarily grateful just now. This 
said, however, the reviewer has little to add: since 
the author's effects are made by continuous narra- 
tion and description—and not by violent surprises, 
brilliant aphorisms, or highly-wrought dialogue. 
The heart-story of Marion Harcourt, and the slow 
cure (not without its relapses) wrought on the sus- 
picious cynical man by the truthful, sensible, and 
not insensible, girl—could not have been shown in 
shorter compass :—though even so slight a descri 
tion as the above will satisfy the reader that a tale | 
having such a plot will bear neither disquisition nor | 
analysis to any extent. The other principal cha- | 
racters—Adeline, her gallant lover Fred. Vernon, | 
and Murray the inconstant man, who loves twenty | 
ladies in turn, yet seems to take the marriage of | 
each or of all the score personally to heart,—are | 
nicely touched. In the taste of its treatment, 
‘The Lost Inheritance’ reminds us a little of the | 
novels by the author of ‘The History of a Flirt.’ 
What, by the way, has happened to silence for so | 
long a time that pleasant and sensible writer ? 

Blondelle: a Story of the Day.—This tale is dedi- | 
cated to Vanadis—-a name never before met with by | 
us so far as we recollect,—and is told in language 
adapted we presume to the capacity and country of 
Vanadis, wherever the latter may be. It is not the 
language of Belgravia,—nor the English of ‘‘Strat- 

atte Bowe,”—nor the north couptry dialect 
of Blackburn, Bolton and Burnley, immortalized | 
by Tim Bobbin ; but a compound of fustian and 
affectation calculated to strike with wonder even 
as well inured as ourselves to “‘ everything 
that pretty is.” Blondelle is a victim, the daughter 
of a profligate, compelled to marry a rake when 
she loves a young diplomatist. The sequel is thus 
announced in what we may take leave to call the 
style @ la Vanadis. —‘‘ Madam, like ourselves, 
you have seen more than once in your life-time a 
girl daily consuming away till nought has been left, 
and she falls into the grave that has been for 
months preparing for her.”—How the nothing that 
ee to fall into the grave which 
n so long in digging is a mystery the key to 
which is probably in the keeping of Vanadis. vat 
any rate it is not in ours. Blondelle has a sister 
Emmeline, whose fortune is a trifle less miserable: 
—also about as gratuitously wicked a mother as we 
have often met, even in the strange novels of this 
present year. 

The Notice to Quit, cum the Invitation. By 
Thomas Mullenger.— This is an oppressive—not to 
say a painful—little book :—written, so far as we 
can read the riddle, under the excitement of a sore 
heart and a sense of wrong. In spite of the ex- 
ample of ‘English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,’ 

may be quoted against-us as an exception, 
hate and grievance are bad arguments for author- 
ship. So utterly dark and unintelligible is the 
greater portion of this production, that it is possible 
we may have been entirely deceived as to its real 
import : and that it may be merely another of those 
put forth to tempt readers at a period when 
(the groaners tell us) people are increasingly averse 
‘read anything which shall give them any trouble. 
There are some appendical pages of detached 
oughts and aphorisms ; a few of which, as arguing 
onginality of conceit, if not precisely originality of 
—— may be given.— 
an often complains, to make privilege at par, 








and pride at premium.” 





‘A man who wants a friend seldom deserves 
one ; but he who waits till he finds one worthy, 
would seldom do a act.” 

“The man is both fool and knave who must 
hate somebody ; for he does it without pleasure or 
profit.” , 

** Sometimes not to believe is the true faith; if 
you believe a man wrong, prove him so.” 

—To conclude :—Though few will read this book, 
we can imagine its writer producing one which the 
many ought to read. 


The Cyclopedia of Anecdotes of Literature and 
the Fine Arts, containing a copious and choice Selec- 
tion of Anecdotes of the various forms of Literature, 
of the Arts, of Architecture, Engravings, Music, 
Poetry, Painting and Sculpture, and of the most 
celebrated Literary Characters and Artists of dif- 
ferent Countries and Ages, &c. By Kazlitt Arvine, 
A.M., Author of ‘The — of Moral and 
Religious Anecdotes.’ With numerous Illustra- 
tions.—This will be found by all manner of literary 
men and artists an exceedingly amusing common- 
place—or parlour-window—book. There is an 
American tone in it, moreover, for which we like 
it none the less. Some of the anecdotes are a trifle 
apocryphal, being derived from sources the authen- 
ticity of which could not be tested by the compiler ; 


'P- | —others relate with rather a startling intimacy to 


our own “homes and haunts,” being derived not 
merely from the publication of American “‘ Pencil- 
lers,” such as Miss Sedgwick, Mr. N. P. Willis, 
and such well-known travellers, but, apparently, 
from private correspondence, journals, &c.&c. The 
purely literary matter, even, has the tinge of a sky 
beyond the horizon of our Southeys and Disraclis 
who have loved to accumulate curiosities. We do 
not recollect, for instance, to have met with the 
following on this side of the water.— 

“Here is the motto of a book called the New 
England Psalm Singer or American Chorister, by 
William Billings, a native of Boston, in New Eng- 
land. The book was published in 1770.— 

O, praise the Lord with one consent, 
And in this grand design, 
Let Britain and the Colonies 
Unanimously join!” 
By the quality no less than by the fullness and 
versatility of this collection have we again been 
led to speculate hopefully on the intense curiosity 
which prevails in the New World with regard to 
all manner of works of art and imagination, and to 
the thoughts and lives of those who produce them. 
This thick and rather costly book is, after its kind, 
a manifestation as suggestive as the classes of talk- 
ing ladies in Boston who assembled to be instructed 
by Margaret Fuller [see ante, p. 160] concerning 
the “‘ idea of Jupiter,” the “idea of Bacchus,” and 
the like Arcadian and classical topics. 

The Garden, the Grove, and the Field : a Garland 
of the Months. By Milner.—Books like 
these seem to enjoy the right prescriptive of being | 
pleasant reading. We hardly recollect one which 
we have left without feeling bettered and freshened 
by turning over its This, like most of the 
class, is garnished with the introduction of devo- 
tional verse ; and we like it none the less because 
many of the quotations are from authors not gene- 
rally known. It may be described as a pleasant 
summer gift-book. 

The Life of Dr. John Reid. By George Wilson, 
M.D.—Although Dr. Reid’s life was too exclusively 
scientific and unobtrusive to attract general atten- 
tion,—nevertheless this sketch of it by a friend— 
and one capable of appreciating the value of his 
labours—will prove an acceptable memento to a 
large circle of friends. Dr. John Reid was early 
destined for the medical profession; and during 
the period of his’student life at Edinburgh he dis- 
tinguished himself for his industry and his stern 
love of truth. These qualities early engendered 
that confidence which obtained for him appoint- 
ment to first one medical office and then another, 
—until at length he became a teacher in one of the 
extra-collegiate médical schools in Edinburgh. He 
was afterwards chosen as Chandos Professor of 
Anatomy and Medicine in the University of St. 
Andrews. This appointment he held only a few 

ears :—as in the midstof his days and his usefulness 
e was seized with one of those dreadful maladies 


for which the medical art has no cure,—and which, 
after great suffering, terminated his existence at 
the early age of forty. Though, as we have said, 
Dr. Reid's labours were too exclusively physio- 
logical to give them a very general interest, Dr. 
Wilson has done his best in this work to make 
them understood and appreciated by all such 
readers as delight to follow the footsteps of the 
philosopher into the more recondite paths of 
research.—One of the most interesting phases of 
Dr. Reid’s life was, the entire change of character 
which took place in him from the time when the 
thought first struck him that his disease was 
necessarily fatal. Without diminishing his ardour 
in the pursuit of science, his love of it became 
more pure, and the whole turn of his life partook 
of that elevated character which the continued 
prospect of a final leave of the world would be 
likely to produce.—We do not agree in all points 
with the editor’s estimate of the character of Dr. 
Reid,—but we can highly commend the manner 
and spirit of his work. We have seldom taken up 
a biography with elements of interest so confined 
that has been more readable. 

A Journal of the Russian Campaign of 1812. 
Translated from the French of Lieut.-General De 
Fezensac, with an Introductory Notice by Col. W. 
Knollys, Scots Fusilier Guards, — General De 
Fezensac, the author of this Journal, was first an 
aide-de-camp to Berthier, the Major-General of the 
grand army of Napoleon during the Russian cam- 
paign,—and afterwards colonel of a regiment of 
infantry, in which latter capacity he earned the 
favourable notice of Marshal Ney.—He had there- 
fore ample opportunities for observing the leading 
incidents of the campaign, and for seeing the 
conduct of the Emperor and of those about him. 
The journal, which sketches, first the invasion o: 
Russia, then the stay at Moscow, and lastly the 
disastrous retreat, does not pretend to be a history, 
—but only a brief record such as might interest the 
author’s friends and military men in general. As 
a military journal it attracted the attention of Col, 
Knollys,—whose opinion of it is, that it is ‘‘ the 
record of a good soldier’s duties and a good man’s 
feelings.” The translation was undertaken by the 
colonel, as he informs Prince Albert in a prefatory 
note, ‘‘with the sole view of giving it a place 
in the non-commissioned officers’ and privates’ 
libraries” of His Royal Highness’s regiment of the 
Fusilier Guards. To elucidate the translation and 
make it more generally interesting, Col. Knollys 
has prefixed an Introduction as long as the work 
itself. Both the Introduction and the Journal are 
written in a frank and clear manner, and they occa- 
sionally contain passages interesting to the ordinary 
reader :—but on the whole they are most suitable 
for military readers, or for those amateurs of 
strategy who like to trace the movements of armies 
on the map. 

Journal of a Tour in Ceylon and India. By 
Joshua Russell.—In the month of May 1850, the 
committee of the Baptist Missionary Society per 
a resolution resquesting the Rev. Mr. Russell and 
the Rev. Mr. Leechman to visit the Society’s mis- 
sionary stations in Ceylon and India. e two 
ministers left England in August 1850, performed 
their task, and returned in July 1851. The present 
volume is the result. It is written by Mr. Russell ; 
and gives details respecting the various stations 
visited by himself and his colleague, with sketches 
of Buddhism, Brahminism, and India generally, 
from the Baptist Missionary point of view. 

Matter and Force: an Analytical and Synthetical 
Essay on Physical Causation ; in which the Prin- 
cipal Phenomena and Laws of Chemistry, Electri- 
city, and Heat are derived mathematically from an 
Dniform Volition, and the Preservation of the Uni- 
verse demonstrated to be contingent on the incessant 
Exercise of a Moral Power. By Richard Laming. 
—We have given the entire title of this book,— 
which explains, we suppose, much more clearly 
than we can, its purpose. We have carefully 
gone over its pages, and endeavoured to extract 
some meaning from them ; but its strange mixture 
of Physics and Metaphysics is to us entirely be- 
wildering. Electricity appears to be the favoured 
force, or the moral power, by which matter is 
| sustained. If there is any meaning in the book 
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deeds—the very foundation of the title—of the 
great body of our landowners. 

The enrolled entries of the proceedings of all the 
superior courts of law constitute another branch of 
our Public Records. Amongst these are, all pro- 
ceedings to cut off entails by levying fines or suf- 
fering recoveries (which are founded upon supposi- 
tive suits), proceedings in which every land- 
owner in the kingdom is more or less interested. 
Amongst the proceedings of the Court of Exche- 
quer are to be found records which detail the 
financial history of the kingdom; and in the ac- 
counts of the sheriffs during the days when those 
officers received a great deal of the hereditary 
revenue of the Crown—which accounts were all 
passed in the Exchequer,—there are particulars of 
almost all changes in the occupation of land, and 
consequently of all pedigrees of landowners, every 
change having been accompanied by some money 
payment. In the proceedings of another court— 
the High Court of Parliament—we have a great 
deal of public and legal history; and in those of 
still another court—the King’s Bench—there is 
much of the criminal jurisprudence of the kingdom. 

Besides these—which are some of the more ob- 
vious subjects of the Public Records—a multitude 
of other things have come to be “‘ entered of re- 
cord :” some by statute, some by order of the 
Courts, some by long prescription of which the 
original reason is often difficult to divine, and 
some by arrangement with the sovereign or his 
officers,—in the same manner as grants of lands in 
the still older times—before the existence of our 
Public Records—were by arrangement with the 
head of some church or monastery entered in a fine 
illuminated Book of Gospels, or in some other cele- 
brated church book, in order to their perpetual 
preservation. So that, it is difficult, if not actually 
impossible, to point out any branch of historical 
investigation which may not be more or less illus- 
trated out of these rare and precious documents. 

These few remarks, incomplete as we know 
them to be in every possible way, will, however, 
suffice to give some general idea of the nature of 
what are properly termed our Public Records, and 
to show what a wide interest people of all classes 
have in their proper custody. Every owner of a 
foot of land has a direct personal concern in their 
preservation. There are few titles in the kingdom 
that might not be shaken by any accident which 
should happen to them. 

Supplementary to our true Records are the 
unenrolled legal documents which detail the pro- 
| ceedings of inferior judicial or ministerial officers. 
The vastness of the mass of public documents 
of this supplementary character is hardly ima- 
ginable,—and they are of as many differing kinds 


beyond this, —it is beyond any ordinary compre- 
hension. 
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HOW PUBLIC DOCUMENTS SHOULD BE 
ARRANGED. 


In accordance with our intention expressed in 
the Atheneum of the 3rd of June [anfe, p. 722], we 
proceed to consider the a which, in our 
view, ought to govern the regulation and arrange- 
ment of the vast and daily increasing store of public 
documents now turned over to the care of the 
Master of the Rolls, and intended to be deposited 
in what Sir Francis Palgrave terms “‘ the strong 
box of the Empire,”—that is, in the New Public 
Record Office. The subject is one of no little im- 
portance. It involves questions upon which depend 
loss of national credit, loss of valuable time, great 
loss of money, the continued danger of many of 
our public documents arising from their present 
improper custody, and a disregard of a multitude 
of ees interests which are connected with the 

roper keeping of these papers,—papers which, as 

ir Francis Palgrave has remarked, are the only 
true foundation of all real history, whether of fami- 
lies, of localities, or of nations. 


Our public documents are of an almost infinite 
variety of kinds. But they are susceptible of 
division into two great classes. These are—I. 
Public Records; and IT. State Papers. We will 
first consider our PuBLic Recorps. <A “Record” 
Signifies a memorial. In ordinary language, the 
word is frequently applied to describe any and 
every account of a transaction of past times; but 
in its strict meaning a ‘‘Record” is such an ac- 
count of a transaction as, having passed through 
certain prescribed legal formalities, has thereby 
had its authenticity absolutely determined,—so de- as in number they are inconceivable. One ex- 
termined that, in the estimation of the law, that | ample will suffice to indicate the character of a 
account constitutes a conclusive and unimpeach- | great masy of them. When a person died holding 
able ‘‘record,” memorial, and evidence of the trans- | lands of the Crown, the Crown was anciently 
action in question. Documents of this kind are |entifled to the wardship of the heir, to the receipt 
prepared by certain officers, are authenticated by | of the profits of the lands during his minority, and 
another set of officers, and are finally deposited | to a payment when he attained his majority. In 
with and are kept by a third set of officers. The | order that this cumbrous system—founded upon 
law does everything in its power to secure their ac- | the old feudal principle that the ultimate property 
-curacy in the first instance, and to preserve them / of all the lands in the kingdom vested in the Crown 
untouched and inviolate for ever afterwards. —might be carried out, whenever a tenant of the 

The contents of these our true “ Records” are | Crown died, a command was sent to a particular 
as multifarious as can be conceived,—for by the | public officer, directing him to summon a jury, 
rules of law in old time almost everything might be | and to obtain from them a verdict as to what 
entered upon record. First and foremost amongst | lands the deceased tenant possessed, who was his 
the Records are all royal grants. Bya fundamen- | heir, and what was his age. The officer did as 
tal constitutional rule, the sovereign can grant only | he was bid, and ultimately returned the command 
by matter of public record. ere are to be no| to the proper authority, with the verdict of the 
smuggled gifts of lands or offices or privileges to | jury annexed. A procedure of this kind—an 
favourites. Every grant proceeding from the Crown | inquiry through a jury presided over by a public 
is to be above-board,—and is to pass through a | officer—was anciently the ordinary way of obtain- 
variety of hands, each hand being responsible for | ing information upon every subject whatever,— 
the accuracy and legality of whatever it passes. | even upon points analogous to those on which 
If the sovereign grants illegally, it is because the | now-a-days we summon witnesses from every part 
officers fail in their duty; and it is on this ground | of the kingdom to give evidence before committees 
that they are responsible, and not the Crown. | sitting at Westminster. 

Almost all the land of the kingdom has at some} In reference to these supplementary documents, 
period or other—by forfeiture, by the suppression | it is obvious that they are not strictly speaking 
of the monasteries, or in one way or another— | Records—their contents are not unimpeachable— 
passed through the hands of the Crown; and in| nor do they partake so much of the character of 
that way the Crown-grants, entered on our Public | title-deeds as many of the Public Records properly 
Records, have become in point of fact the title so called, They no doubt contain very much valu- 








able information respectin ersons, 

facts of all kinds; but they oe pent. 
neous, and are always subject to further | Maes 
and cross-examination. ny 

Documents of these two characters anciently 
comprised almost all the writing which was ent 
nected with the transaction of the business of o 
State. In those days, if men settled an aceoun 
it was stated vird voce, and cast up, not on aoe 
but upon a chequered cloth. If the balance wa; 
not paid in cash, it was acknowledged, not iy 4 
bill of exchange or in an Exchequer bill, but by 
a tally or wooden staff, on the sides of which jit, 
amount was hieroglyphically notched. If any little 
question arose with our neighbours of Flanders — 
say, about an English ship detained in one of their 
harbours,—the Lord Malmesbury of the day did 
not write to our resident at Brussels with {qlj 
instructions to obtain such and such a compensa. 
tion—whence would probaby arise a long corre. 
spondence — but some dignified ecclesiastic wag 
despatched with a numerous and costly train of 
secretaries and cross-bearers, with a letter jp. 
trusted to him, in which the Government of the 
country complained of was directed to give ere. 
dence to whatever he should say to them on og 
king’s behalf. This was the ancient way. But as 
education was more widely diffused, less cumbrous 
modes of transacting business were introd 
and a new class of documents and papers came into 
use. These are known under the general term of 
“‘SraTE Papers,”—a term which comprehends all 
the correspondence of official persons, and all the 
public documents which contain and express the 
results of that correspondence. 

Now, as to the custody of these two great dif. 
ferent classes of documents,—Records and State 
Papers—an obvious, but most important distinc. 
tion occurs to every one at the first blush 
the matter. The ‘ Public Records,”—comprising 
under that term the documents rightly so called, 
and also those of the supplementary character 
before pointed out,—are really and truly Pusuic 
Records. Every man has an interest in them, 
and every man has therefore a clear right to 
search in them and to copy from them, paying 
such fees as are deemed reasonable. They should 
also be so kept that this right may be best exer. 
cised. A man, for example, purchases or succeeds 
by descent to a manor situate by the sea-shor. 
Large quantities of wreck are thrown up on the 
beach. He sells the wreck. The money proceedsare 
claimed on behalf of the Crown. That man hasa 
right to go at once to the Public Records to search 
for the enrolment or entry on record of the grant 
by which this manor passed from the Crown,— 
se in the reign of one of the Edwards or 

enrys, —and under which grant he now holds 
his estate. When found, he has a right to inspect 
the grant, and thereby to ascertain whether under 
the terms of it “‘ wreck of the sea” passed to the 
grantee, or was reserved by the Crown. This is 
one example. We will quote another. Lord 
Fitz Thomas dies without a known heir. A 

or shoemaker in a country town goes toa 
lawyer, and details the tradition of his family, 
that they were of the same stock as the late n 
peer. The family Bible is dragged forth, sun- 
dry well-preserved relics of ancient gentility are 
proudly produced, the recollections of all the oldest 
persons of the family are noted down, a pedigree is 
concocted. The question turns upon whether 4 
certain John, who lived in the time of James the 
First, was son and heir to Edward, who was brother 
to the Lord Fitz Thomas of that period. Here 
the Proceedings which we have described as 
supplementary to the Records will help. Search 
is made for an inquisition upon the death of that 
same Edward. It is discovered. What said the 
jury? They found, that not John, but ‘“ Francis, 
who, at the death of the said Edward, was of the 
age of fifteen years and a half or thereabouts, was 
the only son and heir of the said Edward.” This 
is fatal, and the disappointed shoemaker returns to 
his humble home, ‘not his honour nor his lord- 
ship,” but with an attorney's bill to pay, which 
might have been much longer but for the right to 
inspect the Public Records. : 

Fifty, or five hundred, other examples might be 
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quoted without difficulty, in proof of the reason- 
sbleness of the position, that these are really and 
truly PUBLIC documents, and that they ought to be 
kept securely, but so as to be fully and freely ac- 
cessible to general inspection on payment of fees 
jast large enough to deter speculative peerage and 
state hunters, and no larger. : 

But with respect to State Papers the case is 

uite different. These comprise the transactions 
ofthe executive power of the State, many of which 
are at the time necessarily secret. It might be a 
creat prejudice to the public service if these were 
displayed before prying and inquisitive eyes. Itis 
evident that such papers are not Public Records, 
_they are not title-deeds,—they do not ordinarily, 
md never conclusively, affect any man’s private 
estate, they are little more than the mere official 
correspondence of what we now term the Ministry 
and the public officers of State with one another 
and with the representatives of foreign States. Toa 
ight of such papers the public at large have no right 
whatever. The —_ primary mode of keeping 
them is one which has no more reference to any 
use or inspection of them by the public than that 
in which any hant or banker keeps his letter- 

or ledgers. 
= now, mark the effect which lapse of time 
produces upon the value and usefulness of these 
two descriptions of d ts. The Public Re- 
cords, whatever their age, are always liable to be 
called into use. One of the members for North 
Lancashire obtains a Commission to consider the 
sate of our Universities. Forthwith, months are 

ied in general searches for records relating to 
fo bundation and ancient privileges of every sepa- 
rate college. The Board of Woods and Forests sets 
up a claim to certain lands stated to have been 
cribbed from that Forest which we still call ‘‘ New,” 
although it derived its origin from the son of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror :—searches, inquiries, extracts 
beyond numberare immediately rendered necessary. 
Such things occur so frequently, and in such num- 
bers and varieties, as to prove beyond question that 
such is the continuity not only of our existence as 
a State and of our language—witness the “‘ New” 
Forest,—but of many of our institutions, and of 
the title to many of the rights and privileges at- 
tached to landed property in the possession of sub- 
jects at the present day,—that our Public Records, 
whatever their age, are still useful for the very 
purposes for which they were at first designed, and 
ought still to be kept in the way which is rendered 
necessary by those purposes. 

But what about our State Papers? How does 
time operate upon them? A correspondence, for 
example, between Cardinal Wolsey and Francis the 
First,—or, the general letter-book of Lord Sunder- 
land as Seeretary of State to James the Second,— 
what is the practical value of those at the present 
tay! To have exposed them to public view in the 
ixteenth or seventeenth century would have occa- 
tioned outbursts of contemporary fire and fury,— 
bat who would be disturbed or excited now if they 
were all proclaimed with sound of trumpet at 
Charing Cross ? The lapse of centuries, which pro- 
duces comparatively little effect upon the Public 

totally changes the character of the State 
Papers,—and should be accompanied by a corre- 
sponding change in the mode of their custody. 
When the State Papers to which we have alluded, 
and all others of similar kinds, cease to be practi- 
ally useful—cease, that is, to have any effect upon 
the business of nations or on the feelings of indi- 
viduals —they become the materials of the historian. 
He alone can use them,—he alone can discover 
their real meaning. To other people they may be 
curiosities, to be exhibited in glass cases or pur- 
at extravagant sums by autograph collec- 
‘ors,—but the historian alone can put them to any 
ensible use :—the historian alone, by the exercise 
of his fine chemistry, can extract from their dull 
ind formal details narratives more interesting than 
tmance, patriotic lessons more inspiriting than 
uartial music, teaching to which nations or gover- 
tors who refuse to listen must be unwise indeed. 
How, then, should such papers be kept? In this, 
in every other case, the mode of custody should 
relation to the character and use. If the use 

be only historical, the papers should be kept in such 











manner as that they can be most easily accessible to 
persons capable of applying them to their only use. 
To mew them up under restrictions applicable to 
their character whilst still recent and capable of 
being brought to bear upon the current businéss of 
the world, is simply ridiculous. To involve them 
jointly with Public Records in a mode of custody 
applicable only to Records, is just as ridiculous. 
They should be so kept as that the only persons 
competent to use them can have the freest and 
fullest access to them,—-may refer to them, not 
once, but again and again,—may take notes of 
them, or copy them,—without questions asked, or 
any display of presumed condescension and kindli- 
ness in incurring trouble without payment. 

Upon this point it seems to us that the greater 
part of the business of a proper arrangement of our 
public documents turns. They should be kept in 
ways consistent with their character and with their 
use. There should, consequently, be one mode of 
custody for Public Records,—a second for recent 
State Papers,—a third for State Papers and all 
documents whatever of which the uses are only 
historical and literary. 

We see these three modes of custody in opera- 
tion in the Record Offices, in the State-Paper 
Office, and in the British Museum,—and we see 
the literary results in the fact, that whilst our 
Public Records and our State-Paper Office are 
comparatively mines unworked by historical wri- 
ters, the State Papers in the British Museum have 
been ransacked over and over again by several 
generations of writers. 

Now, we would submit to the persons officially 
interested in these questions, whether literature 
and the public service would not be advanced 
by maintaining these three descriptions of custody 
in these three several departments of the public 
service *—whether our “strong box” ought not to 
be satisfied with the care of the Public Records for 
which it was designed *—whether the State-Paper 
Office may not properly be set apart for the care of 
recent State Papers, to which the public should 
not be admitted —whilst all the more ancient 
State Papers now in that office, and scattered about 
in several of the Record Offices—together with all 
other documents of which the uses are only literary 
or historical—should not be added to the rich store 
of such papers already in the British Museum ? 

We make these suggestions, not from any dis- 
trust $f the intentions or capability of the official 
persons with whom the first decision of these ques- 
tions rests. But everything has two sides. The 
official side in this matter is very different from the 
literary side. We present the latter to the Master 
of the Rolls and his able coadjutors for their 
consideration. We believe it is simple, econo- 
mical, and reasonable, —that it will extricate 
them from difficulties in which they will otherwise 
find themselves involved,—and, finally, that if they 
adopt it they will be entitled to high credit for 
carrying out an arrangement which will more mate- 
rially and directly conduce to the advancement of 
historical literature than any facilities which they 
may otherwise contemplate. 





VISIT TO THE VALLEY OF CONSTANZA, 
In the Cibao Mountains of the Island of Santo Domingo, and 
to an Indian Burial-ground in its Vicinity. 

BY SIR ROBERT H. SCHOMBURGK. 
WE left the small hamlet Pedro Ricart, at the 
foot of the mountain Barrero, on the 20th of July, 
at noon. The breeze wafted occasionally to us the 
report of guns and the sound of bells from the adja- 
cent village Jarabacoa. There, the multitude were 
feasting in honour of Nuestra Sefiora del Carmen, 
—to whom this hermitage is dedicated. 

The ascent of the Barrero commences almost 
immediately behind the hamlet. I saw on the 
wayside some large granitic boulders :--perhaps 
a shock of an earthquake—to which the country 
is subject—had hurled them from the mountain 
top to a situation so low. The narrow path up the 
mountain is a continuous zigzag. Ramon, our 
guide, led the way on his sturdy pony, decked in 
a dress befitting the occasion, and very different 
from the finery in which he was attired the previous 
day at the féte of Nuestra Sefiora de ‘Carmen. 





I followed with my companion,—and then came 
the servants, and the peons or attendants to the 
cargo-horses, with their beasts of burden in the 
rear. 

The leaves (or needles, as they are called in the 
German language in consequence of their linear 
structure) of the pine-trees which covered the 
path rendered it very slippery ; and as the ascent 
made, in spite of the zigzag, often an angle ex- 
ceeding 30°,* the greatest caution was necessary. 

The pine-trees of the tropics, like their con- 
geners of a more northern clime, allow but few 
plants to grow beneath the shade of their branches. 
I observed principally a few grasses and sedges,— 
and here and there a scarlet Salria. A kind of 
gully was overgrown with bushes ; and between 
them, I observed tufts of an Alpinia, with rose- 
coloured flowers and deep-black berries. A few 
arborescent ferns were noted between the Alpiniz. 

We had continued the ascent for an hour ;—but 
the prospect was by no means extensive. Through 
the column-like trunks of the pines the vista pre- 
sented occasionally the hamlet, with its surround- 
ing plantain and banana cultivations,—but appa- 
rently so close in a line below our feet, that we 
really were disposed to wonder how we got up 
there. 

The narrow path wound now round a gorge: 
when a mass of bright scarlet flowers attracted 
my attention, and raised my curiosity to such a 
degree that I passed honest Ramon on his slow 
steed, though an unpleasant tumble into the gorge 
below was very imminent to both of us as a conse- 
quence of my movement. The flowers were those 
of a splendid fuchsia (perhaps /’. racemosa)—their 
drooping elegant blossoms nearly two inches long, 
—and to enhance the beauty, there were sometimes 
a dozen of these splendid flowers on each branch- 
let. The fuchsia is one of our favourite flowers in 
Europe. Asa stranger, it is there carefully raised 
in the conservatory of the rich and cherished in 
the inclosure in front of the poor cottage. The 
bride twines it in her hair with the orange flower 
and the blossoms of the rose. Yet here in its 
native soil, I met with this plant for the first time 
to-day. I had wandered over mountain and dale 
under the tropics,—the former much higher in 
elevation, the latter much richer in vegetation : 
yet no scene had hitherto presented me with a 
fuchsia. 

The red soil bespeaks the ochreous nature of the 
Barrero, and it seemed to me as if Flora herself 
had adopted this hue as her favourite colour. 
Higher up, where a deep and narrow cutting ex- 
posed the formation of the mountain, I found 
slaty clay tinged with iron. Soon after, we reached 
the highest pass,—where we halted. The cargo- 
horses arrived half an hour later. It was then 
half-past two o'clock in the afternoon, and the 
thermometer stood at 69° Fah.+ 

Here we allowed our panting horses a short rest: 
—and a fine carpet formed of the favourite grass 
of the equine race ( Eleusina indica) was eagerly 
resorted to by them. In a little recess of the 
mountain—perhaps hollowed out by former torrents 
of rain—were assembled a variety of interesting 
plants. The splendid fuchsia neighboured the 
psychotria, with its large lovely panicles of flowers 
of the finest azure blue,—that colour so scarce in 
Flora’s empire,—its footstalks of bright crimson, 
its leaves large, and of a dark, shining green. How 
beautiful was this when combined with the scarlet 
fuchsia! From the midst of this bouquet, planted 
by the hand of Nature, rose the symmetrical form 
of the royal palm (Palma real or Oreodowa oleracea). 
The alpinia clustered at its foot,—and_ the pliant 
branches of a tropical grape-vine hung from shrub 
to shrub in natural festoons. A few fern-trees 
completed one of the finest pictures of vegetation 
that I had beheld under the tropics. 

It is strange to a European to see himself sur- 
rounded at once with the products of the two ex- 
treme zones—the pine and the palm tree. Yet, 
may not this picture have presented itselfin former 
geological eras in the north of Europe :—and to 





* I measured in one instance 35° by the clinometer. 

+ I had an aneroid barometer with me; but asI have 
not yet calculated the elements, I do not venture to state 
the height. 
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that may we not ascribe the occurrence of trunks 
of palms in its coal measures ? 

We mounted our horses, and followed the nar- 
row path that led along the side of the hill. The 
strong wind blew the rain, that now descended in 
torrents, into our faces. The thermometer had sunk 
to 55°. The storm could not have overtaken us 
in a more exposed situation ; and we found some 
difficulty in maintaining ourselves on our horses, 
—for the large trees bent around us like reeds. 
So, we halted, and placed ourselves to the lee of 
the horses until the storm should have ceased. 

The rapid atmospherical changes so common on 
high mountains presented, shortly after, a splendid 
view through the opening between the TO 
and the Jagua mountains. The summits of the 
high elevations that formed the background of 
the picture in the west were encircled with white 
fleecy clouds,—the sky in that direction was of 
a dark blue, which gave to the scenery a similar 
tint, and showed the outlines of the mountain 
chain with greater sharpness,—streams of light, 
similar to the fitful bands of the auroral pheno- 
mena, played over the sky in the north-west,—and 
at our feet the little village of Jarabacoa was lying 
in full sunshine. The course of the river Jimenoa 
showed like a broad silvery thread, fringed with 
dark-coloured pine-forests. 

These mountains are peculiarly formed. The 
main direction of the chain is east and west ;—but 
there are so many interlacings by sharp-ridged 
offsets, that one who had not seen the chain from 
the distance, so as to form an idea of its longitu- 
dinal direction, would find himself bewildered in 
seeking the points of the compass to which this 
backbone of the island of Santo Domingo really 
stretches.—I feel inclined to describe it as a net of 
mountains :—the extreme northern and southern 
sides forming the frame, and the connecting links 
the meshes.—Narrow deep valleys on each side 
of the interlacing ridges force the traveller to con- 
tinue on their summits, although heisin consequence 
obliged to make long detours; and instead of ad- 
vancing steadily towards the south-south-west— 
which is his true course to Constanza—he is often 
obliged to follow the ridge to the north and eastward 
before heisable again to continue tothe south-south- 
west. Our guide had already told us, that so eccentric 
are the ways of these mountains that two friends 
meeting in the morning, the one coming from Con- 
stanza the other from Jarabacoa, in opposite direc- 
tions, and having each parted on his several way, 

ight at noon have another opportunity of saying 
“* How d’ye do?” across some chasm,—in conse- 
quence of the twistings and turnings which both 
had to take. We did not understand what he 
meant at the time,—but it became clear to us 
now. 

We arrived after four o’clock at a spot called 
Cristobal. Here stood formerly huts to receive 
and shelter the way-worn traveller; but some 
guerilla troops, who were to guard these mountain 
fastnesses during the late invasion of the Haytians, 
had wantonly set fire to them.—It was very chilly, 
—the thermometer at 69° F. We found, luckily, 
that some of the posts were only half-burnt; and 
there being a large number of palm-trees in the 
neighbourhood, a hut or rancho was ready before 
nightfall. The pine forest gave plenty of materials 
for maintaining a bright fire ; the more requisite as 
it rained until after midnight, and we found soon 
that our roof was not water-proof. 

The morning was bright. The rain-drops on 
the scarlet bells of the fuchsia glistened in the 
rays of the sun, and the delicious morning song of 
the silguero (Cyphorinus cantans, Cab.) resounded 
through the forest. Our road was of a description 
similar to that of the previous day ;—the vegeta- 
tion, however, more varied. Near to our camp I 
observed the guava (Psidiwm pomiferum)—a very 
pretty clitoria, the numerous blue pea-shaped 
blossoms of which formed garlands for the trunks 
of trees and underbushes,—the white-blossomed 
bastard ipecacuanha (Asclepias curassavica),—an 
orange-coloured lantana,—and several other plants 
from the valley below.—The psychotria, with its 
azure-blue flowers, was most luxuriant,—present- 
ing a mass of flowers which seen through the dark- 
green foliage seemed to be surrounded with a 





brighter light than was observable around other 
plants. This optical illusion is no doubt ascribable 
to the strong contrast between the colour of the 
leaves and the lively blue of the flowers. It is not 
possible to convey an idea of the gorgeous appear- 
ance of this shrub ;—which in all my wanderings 
in South America and the West Indies I had never 
met with before. There were two other species 
of the same genus,—one with yellow flowers, the 
other pale rose-coloured. Among the trees I 
noted a species of sumach (Rhus arborea ?), fern- 
trees—those true children of a moist tropical clime, 
alpinias, begonias. The trunks of the pine-trees 
were covered with purple-leaved Tillandsias, and 
the gigantic Dyckia, which just put forth its 
flower-stem, resembling in appearance an agava 
in miniature. A pretty orchidea grew in groups 
among the long grass,—the flower stems richly set 
with pink-coloured blossoms. 

During my previous excursions I had frequently 
observed in the beds of the rivers which descended 
from the Cibao range masses of granite of larger or 
smaller size,—but I had never met it in situ. I 
saw it here for the first time :—indeed, the sharp 
ridges of the mountains were all granitic. One of 
the projecting points of the mountain was com- 
posed of calcareous sandstone. Soon after, large 
boulders of a close-grained blue sandstone crossed 
our path. The direction was east and west. It 
was in masses and denuded—and seemed almost as 
if it had been ejected from between the granite. 

A conical hill was pointed out to me as Redondo, 
or ‘‘el Castillo Frances,” the French Castle. Here, 
tradition says, the French had a fortification,— 
but at what period I have not been able to learn. 
It was certainly not during the middle of the last 
century,—as of that period there are still eye- 
witnesses living. I consulted a person now ninety- 
eight years of age, who had frequently passed the 
road when young. Even then, he said, no vestiges 
of the walls were to be seen,—and the place was 
overgrown with pine-trees. 

A better situation for hindering an enemy from 
availing himself of the mountain-pass to penetrate 
from the western parts of the island to the eastern, 
or vice versd, could not have been selected. The 
conical hill is connected by a ridge scarcely a foot 
wide with the other mountains, and rises con- 
siderably above those in the neighbourhood. The 
hill consists of decomposing granite, and its sum- 
mit affords a splendid mountain view. The trench, 
or fosse, is still visible,—but nothing can be dis- 
covered of mason-work. The fortifications must 
have been very circumscribed, as the summit does 
not afford much room. It is now overgrown with 
centenarian pine-trees, from the branches of which 
*‘old man’s beards” (Tillandsia usneoides) hang 
down to a most respectable length. 

We traversed the Jimenoa—here much reduced 
in size from what we had seen this river near 
Jarabacoa. The banks of these mountain streams 
are generally thickly lined with palm-trees ;-and 
as the sun’s rays cannot penetrate to the soil 
below their feathery branches, we find usually a 
deep morass in such situations. The right bank 
of the Jimenoa seemed so inviting, and presented 
such a fine tuft of grass to our horses, that we re- 
solved to breakfast here. It swarmed, however, 
with musquitos and sandflies, which rendered our 
halt irksome,—and we hastened to ascend the hills 
before us. I observed here a pommerose tree 
(Jambosa vulgaris) —and further on some coffee 
plants. If I was rightly informed by General 
Reyes, the pommerose tree was introduced from 
Jamaica only in 1751. It has now so spread over 
the island that it might be considered indigenous 
by one not acquainted with its Eastern origin. I 
have found in some parts whole acres covered with 
this tree. 

The chain which we had traversed separates the 
tributaries of the river Yacki from those of the 
Yuna. We now descended to the Tireo, which 
flows into the Yuna,—unquestionably the largest 
river in the Dominican Republic. It disembogues 
into the great bay of Samana. Shortly after three 
o’clock in the afternoon we halted at Pontezuela, 
and enjoyed the first view of the Valle de Con- 
stanza. The pass of Pontezuela (or little bridge) 
is the connecting link between the two mountain 





chains that encompass the valley. We had 
entered the system of rivers which em sa 
selves into the Atlantic on the south side of the 
island. The little rivulet that flowed Sparklin 
valley-ward to the W.S. W. entered the river Lim, 
a tributary of the little Yacki, which flows into the 
Bay of Neyber, while its larger namesake Paste: 
the city of Santiago, from whence it takes a 
course and flows into the Bay of Manzanillo, 4, 
the time of Columbus—indeed until 1804— jt dis. 
embogued into the Bay of Montechristo,—and {j, 
great discoverer called it the Golden River, 

The view from Pontezuela over the " 
lovely. The bright yellowish green of the «. 
vannahs produces an admirable effect among 4). 
sombre pine-trees which encompass them, Moyp. 
tains of a dark blue, whose summits tower ini, 
the clouds, form the background of the picture, 

We descended, and passed for some distang, 
through forests. The ground was now quite ley) 
After half an hour’s ride, we issued from th 
forest and entered on the savannah. The contray 
is great. The view, previously bounded by high 
trees, is now free ; and the eye glances with som. 
astonishment to the summits of the mountain; 
which in grotesque forms encircle the valley in the 
figure of an elongated ellipsis. 

The savannah was alive with grazing cattle: 
and a number of young horses, under the guidance 
of their dams, approached to reconnoitre 
cavalcade. On the attack of our dogs, they threy 
out their hind legs most lustily—and scam 
back into the forest. The grass on the saya. 
nah is short,—but much coveted by animals, |; 
seemed to consist principally of Panicum horim. 
tale, Leptochloa and Eleusina indica. These grw. 
ing grounds, as I learned afterwards, are 
by none. The cattle thrive, and the meat is 
described as possessing a superior flavour. For 
this reason the secluded valley to which acces js 
so difficult was selected as a pasture as | 
as 1750, and has continued such to this day. 

Our path led once more through pine-woots; 
and we reached soon after the western mountain 
that sets a boundary to the valley. At its foo 
flows the rivulet Pantufo ;—on the banks of which 
we discovered a wretched-looking ‘ buhio,” or 
hut, covered with palm-leaves,—which, never 
theless, I was told, is the best of the six thatar 
to be found in the valley. A single family hs 
resided permanently for the last two years at Oo- 
stanza ;—the others come hither only occasionally, 
to look after the cattle, to brand the young one, 
and to carry such as are fit for the market to th 
plains. The proprietors of the cattle and hom 
reside mostly in Jarabacoa and Pedro Ricart. 
With the exception, then, of the family mentioned, 
there are periods when the valley is without m- 
habitants. — I had no choice but to put up# 
the “‘buhio.” The brother of the proprietor, wit’ 
the mayoral, and six herdsmen, were there ; alld 
whom, with ourselves, servants and peons, had to 
find room in a hut not thirty-five feet square aud 
open to the winds. It swarmed, moreover, wit 
fleas, from the large number of dogs that belongel 
to the farm. However, Sefior Juanico was obliging, 
and willing to afford us all the accommedatin 
which his mountain-hut . Night ap 
proached, and our cargo-horses had not arrivel 
Except our slight breakfast on the banks of tie 
Jimenoa, we had not tasted food,—and all or 
stock was with the beasts of burden. We # 


dressed ourselves therefore to our obliging hos, 
to know if he could furnish something to satis 
the cravings of our stomachs. But he i 

us, with woe-begone face, that there was “w 
poco menos que nada” (a little less than nothing) 


in the hut. He had neither fowls, nor plantaits 
nor batatas.—“‘ For heaven’s sake,” said I, “ther, 
on what do you live here :—for none of you se 
to be in a starving condition ?’—‘‘On milk 
cheese, principally. We receive occasionally @& 
savi bread and plantains from Jarabacoa,—t 
arrival of which constitutes a feast.”—“ Have'l 
been deceived in my supposition that the soil ® 
fertile ?’—“ No; it is extremely fertile.” —“ Wu 
then, do you not cultivate it ?”—*‘ El Volean!"- 
It then occurred to me, that I had heard in 4 
Vega of a remarkable blast which 
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in, and by its icy current destroys the leaves 
of the trees and kills every plant of tender growth. 
The destroyer appears during the night, without 
revious warning,—when the sky is clear and the 
calm. The course of its path can be distinctly 
pos —though it is variable in its direction. It 
comes, however, generally, in December and Janu- 

from the eastern high mountains, and sweeps 
= the valley,—seemingly exhausting itself on 
the opposite hi In the morning, the leaves of 
a trees, with the exception of the pine, are 
yellow, and drop ; and in a day or two, the naked 
winter. The noble stems of the banana and plan- 
tain first droop, and afterwards fall,—their vessels 


werfilled with watery juice. A similar fate meets | 
the other culinary plants. This blast has received | 


thename of Volcano, from the circumstance that 
the vegetation assumes a yellow hue as if fire had 


over it :—at least so Sefior Juanico told me. | 


This phenomenon struck me as very remarkable, 
_aa the absolute height does not warrant frost. 
It can be ascribed only to local causes,—to in- 

j which would require more time than 
[can give to it. On making further inquiries, 
w my return to Jarabacoa and La Vega, I was 
told by well-informed people that it is always 
known, from the chilly dry air which prevails, 
even at the foot of the mountains, that “el 
Volean” has passed the Valle de Constanza.— 
Sometimes a couple of years pass without the 
weurrence of this phenomenon,—at other periods, 
it takes place several times in the course of a year. 

Under these circumstances, I was not a little 
astonished when the permanent resident of El 
Valle de Constanza, a mulatto of much intelligence, 
brought me next day a dray of fine cabbages which 
would have done honour to Covent Garden Market, 

onions, shalots, celery, with batatas, and 
other tropical productions, — accompanied by a 
nosegay of some centifolia roses, pinks, and tube- 
nees. I began to doubt the effects of ‘el vol- 
cn:"—but Seiior Antonio explained to me his 
socess in the following manner.—‘‘I am,” he 
aid, “‘a native of San Juan, close to the Haytian 
fatier. The late wars between the Haytians and 
the Dominicans deprived me of all I ; 
and when Soulouque approached the frontier anew, 
Iresolved to fly to the mountain recesses of Con- 
danza. On my arrival with my family at this spot 
about two years ago, one of the blasts of which 
you speak had just swept over the valley,—and all 
vegetation was destroyed. It was a gloomy sight 
fora man who intended to settle here and cul- 
tivate the ground for the maintenance of his 
fmily. Nevertheless, I took good heart. Better, 
thought I, to contend against nature than against 
savages like the Haytians,—who, in the dark of 
the night, fell upon my farm, stole away my 
sa, drove off my cattle, and set fire to my 
wuhios. So I fell on my knees, and made a 
vow to Nuestra Sefiora de la Merced, — which 
shehas heard :—for since I came here the destroyer 
has not once swept over the valley. Nevertheless, 
Imast leave it,—for since I am the only one who 
works, all the rest wish to live on me,—and my 
provision grounds are constantly robbed.”—I have 
4 good opinion of Antonio, and leaving unques- 
tioned his faith in Nuestra Sefiora de la Merced, I 
telieve his tale to be true. 

The remains of bygone tribes that once peopled 
te countries from which Europeans, under the plea 
of introducing the Christian religion and charity, 
lave extirpated the indigenous inhabitants, have 
ilways been of the highest interest to me.—On ap- 
weaching the hut of Juanico, I observed some 
arthworks on my right. On inquiry, I learned that 
these were the remains of the palace of the Indian 
queen Constanza :—so, at least, it had been reported 
fom father toson. Constanza took now additional 
aierest in my eyes :—a female chieftain of that 
mme lent it new lustre. I had considered the 
tame of the valley accidental,—but it d now 
‘possess historical interest. My inquiries, how- 
ter, to find out who Queen Constanza was proved 

She seems to have been converted to 
the Christian religion :—at least so the name would 





“Oh,” said Juanico, ‘there is likewise an 


Indian sepulchre, or burial-ground, in the neigh- 
bourhood.”—This I was very anxious to see;—but 
there seemed to be a great unwillingness to visit 
it, and I had to insist on guides being given to me. 
—Antonio and a boy at last showed themselves 
ready to serve as guides,—and we turned towards 
the foot of the southern mountains of the valley. 
An hour’s good walking through the pine forest 
brought us to a rivulet:—here I observed earth- 
walls of a semicircular form. Crossing the brook, 
I saw on a hill-side traces as if a broad path in 
zigzag form had led to a mount, from the foot of 





present the picture of our northern | 


which the burial-place of a thousand or more of the 
| aborigines spread in a circular form, bounded by 
the mount, the rivulet, and the pine forest. 

The tumuli are of a rounded shape,—or rather 
oblong; covered invariably with fragments of rocks, 
| among which I particularly observed greenstone. 
This I think has been brought from a distance, as 
I did not discover any of it in situ.—The graves 
‘have an east and west direction. The greater 

number are of dimensions calculated for only a 
single individual:—but there are others which, 
judging from their appearance, may cover several 
| persons.—What shall we say to this discovery :— 
had the aborigines an idea of family sepulchres ? 

I have said, that I stood on the burial-place of a 
thousand or more. The number of graves in the 
more open place, where only here and there a pine- 
tree sprouts, from spots containing 

Saat, von Gott gesit, dem Tage der Garben zu reifen, 
are underrated if assumed only at a thousand. 
They extend in the adjacent forest to the rivulet’s 
banks,—and there may be probably double the 
number altogether. I did not disturb the ashes: 
—this I must leave to others. Time was sparingly 
measured to me; and the absence of proper instru- 
ments for digging, as well as the unwillingness 
of my guides, prevented. 

I left the burial-place with strange feelings. 
Perhaps I was the first European that had ever 
approached and wandered amongst the resting- 
Pp of proud warriors who ruled over these 
regions. Save these graves that speak of their 
extinction, not a trace is left of their existence. 

My guides spoke of an old sweet orange tree 
planted by the Indians. The forest was full of the 
sour orange,—but this they said was of excellent 
taste, and had a trunk larger than a man’s body. 
After much search it was found;—the guides had 
not been there for some years. The mother plant 
had fallen to the ground from old age, and was 
lying withered on the earth;—but a shoot, about 
thirty feet high and of quite healthy appearance, 
bore a few fruits. They were of excellent taste, 
and the greater number had no seeds. This is 
sometimes the case with old trees. The mother 
trunk must have been of very large size:— 
the heart of the wood, which had withstood 
decay, measured nearly three feet in circum- 
ference. This was no doubt the first sweet orange 
tree ever cultivated in this part of the island. Few 
trees are longer lived; and it is well known that 
the orange groves of Spain contain trees 600 years 
of age. 

On my return to the “‘buhio” I measured the 
earth-walls of ‘‘ La Casa de la Reyna Constanza.” 
The longitudinal direction of the two walls is 
W.N.W.,—the sides, which are open, N.N.E. 
The walls are now about 6 feet high, 286 feet 
long, and stand 165 feet apart. About 158 feet 
from the northern end, there seems to have been 
an entrance,—and a corresponding one opposite. 
Several old pine-trees grow now from the top of the 
walls, attesting the antiquity of the structure. It 
stands close to a hill, the side of which bears traces 
of a broad path having led up to its first platform- 
like elevation. 





THE POPULAR INSTITUTIONS OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM. 


THERE is no one question arising out of the 
consideration of the present condition of our Popu- 
lar Institutions which is involved in greater diffi- 
culty than that of the arrangement of Lectures. 
There is certainly no one on which depends so 
much their success or their failure. 





Mr. Harry Chester says—‘‘I conceive that a 
Literary and Scientific Institution ought systema- 





tically to investigate and diffuse information re- 
specting objects of practical utility.” Then again, 
when indicating the advantages to be derived from 
a central office in London, this gentleman remarks 
—“‘Such an office might form an extensive staff of 
Lecturers, men eminent in their special subjects ; 
might collect illustrative specimens and diagrams ; 
and, on application, supply the local institutions 
with lecturers and lectures on almost any subject. 
By judicious geographical arrangements, the most 
distant Institutions might be supplied at a reason- 
able rate with lecturers whom they now are entirely 
unable to remunerate, because they cannot ensure 
ae other engagements in the same neighbour- 


I cannot avoid thinking that Mr. Chester had 
not sufficiently considered the necessary require- 
ments of a popular lecturer, and the positions in 
which ‘‘men eminent in their special subjects” are 
generally placed, when he penned the latter para- 
graph. Had he done so, he must, I think, have seen 
the difficulties which stand in the way of the ful- 
filment of this object ; and it is not probable that 
he would have ventured to say more than might be 
comprehended in the expression of a hope that 
such desideratum might eventually be realized. As 
this is really the most important question with 
which we have to deal, it must be examined with 
more than ordinary care. 

To commence with the first paragraph quoted. 
It cannot be denied, that the Institutions, under 
whatever name they may be known, should diffuse 
correct information on all subjects of utility, or 
indeed of passing general interest. But, it must 
be asked, by what means are they to do this !— 
on whom shall that task fall? This question is toa 
certain extent answered by the result of an experi- 
ment tried successfully in the Union of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. It was resolved some years 
since to appoint a qualified gentleman as agent and 
lecturer, whose duties should consist in regularly 
visiting all the societies within the Union, — 
ing to them the most recent information of dis- 
coveries in science, and giving them the benefit of 
his knowledge when consulted on any points of 
difficulty. The Union was fortunate in its selec- 
tion, and they obtained as their agent a gentleman 
who united in a very eminent degree the character 
of an original investigator in ecience, considerable 
artistic abilities, and great literary acquirements. 
These were further combined with considerable 
aptitude at seizing on points of the highest interest, 
and peculiar felicity in his manner of communica- 
tion. The method of his working is well exemplified 
by the lectures given by him at the conclusion of 
the last session. Seldom has it happened that 
within a similarly short period so many explosions of 
fire-damp has proved destructive to masses of human 
life :—therefore, the subject of the formation of 
Fire-damp (carburetted hydrogen gas)—the sub- 
sequent production of Choke-damp (carbonic acid) 
—the philosophy of the Davy Safety 
the laws upon which the good ventilation of a 
colliery must depend—were the points on which he 
endeavoured to convey the best information to all 
the Institutions within the limits of that great 
coal field. 

Could we succeed in mapping out the country 
into Unions, and in appointing a competent lec- 
turer to each Union, this kind of useful informa- 
tion might be given. The principal difficulty will 
be, the greatly increased expense of this system in 
those districts where the Institutions are far apart 
and comparatively few. If we look at a population 
map, we shall find that around the depositories of 
our mineral wealth there are dense masses 
of people,—whereas in the purely agricultural dis- 
tricts they are few, and the towns themselves are 
far between. The cost of transporting the lecturer 
and his apparatus, &c., from place to place will be 
considerable, and the salary which must be offered 
to ensure the necessary qualifications and the re- 
quisite energy cannot be a mean one. Could an 
arrangement, however, of this kind be made, 
—even if each Institution were not visited 
more than three times a year,—provided the in- 
formation then and thus communicated were really 
of an essentially useful character, it would amply 
repay the cost. On this point the words of Dr. 
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Birkbeck, on imparting thoroughly practical in- 
formation, are much to the purpose. This eminent 
philanthropist proposed to deliver lectures ‘‘solely 
for persons engaged in the practical exercise of the 
mechanical arts; men whose situation in early life 
has precluded the possibility of acquiring even the 
smallest portion of scientific knowledge, and whose 
subsequent pursuits, not always affording more 
than is necessary for their own support, and that 
of their dependent connexions, have not enabled 
them to purchase the information which curio- 
sity, too active for penury wholly to repress, 
or the prevailing bias of their natural genius 
might prompt them to obtain. I have,” he adds, 
“become convinced that much pleasure would be 
communicated to the mechanic in the exercise of 
his art, and that the mental vacancy which follows 
a cessation from bodily toil would often be agree- 
ably occupied by a few systematic philosophical 
ideas upon which, at his leisure, he might medi- 
tate.”—It must be acknowledged, too, that greater 
satisfaction in the execution of machinery must be 
experienced when the uses to which it may be 
applied and the principles on which it operates 
are well understood, than where the manual part 
alone is known, the artist remaining entirely igno- 
rant of everything besides. Indeed, I have lately 
had frequent opportunities of observing with how 
much additional alacrity a piece of work has been 
undertaken when the circumstances were such as 
I have now stated. Having been actively con- 
nected for five years with a society as practical in 
its objects as any in this country, and to which, 
as having conferred many lasting benefits in the 
way of ameliorating the condition of the working 
miner, I shall ever refer with unmixed pleasure,— 
I mean the Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Society,— 
and having during that period made it a part of my 
duty to visit every local institution in Cornwall, 
with the especial object of communicating the most 
recent and most useful information,—I can bear 
my testimony to the advantages derivable from 
even occasional visits properly directed. 

In the large district of Devonshire and Cornwall 
there are not above fifty Institutions of the class 
now under consideration. In Somersetshire and 
Dorsetshire they are still less numerous. These 
were mainly dependent upon amateur lecturers, 
with the exception of the Institutes in the large 
towns. Since the organization of the Western 
Union of Institutions a few eminent lecturers have 
been drawn into the district ; but here we have 
been met again with the complaint already men- 
tioned, — that the lecture on Science does not 
pay as does a popular lecture on Proverbs, 
—or those of a lady whose eloquence and taste 
certainly adorn the literary subjects which she 
handles. The result is, that science is nearly 
excluded from the réle of the lectures throughout 
the West of England. This is regretted by the 
managers of the Institutions ; but they say, that 
the circumstances in which they are placed leave 
them noalternative,—they must endeavour to make 
the lectures pay. 

I have already said—but I must repeat it,— 
that no one can be more convinced than I am of 
the advantages to be derived from the cultivation 
of elegant literature and the formation of a correct 
taste. I would advocate to the utmost instruction 
by lectures, and by all other means, in everything 
which has a tendency to refine the human mind,— 
conscious that a due appreciation of the beautiful 
in Nature or in Art will rarely co-exist with de- 
praved inclinations. We live, however, in the most 
mechanical country to be found in this hard-work- 
ing world. A nation of shopkeepers we have been 
called, and a nation of shopkeepers we remain,— 
and we have no small reason for being proud of 
our business capabilities. This being the case, the 
Institutions are bound as a duty to diffuse indus- 
trial knowledge, irrespectively of the popularity of 
such lectures. The question of investigation urged 
by Mr. Harry Chester, I take it, means no more 
than a careful examination of facts, so complete 
as to insure the correct understanding of them. 
But by whom is this investigation systematically 
to be made? An Institution may be so fortunate 
as to have an intelligent scientific secretary, or an 
active president whe might take this duty on his 











shoulders ;—these instances will not be, however, 

eneral. If classes of observation could once be 
‘ormed, many would be trained to the task, and 
the difficulty would be lessened. But until this 
is the case, there appears to be no other plan than 
that of throwing this task on the agent and lec- 
turer whom I have ventured to suppose appointed 
in imitation of the Yorkshire Union. Even in 
those districts where the Institutions are “‘few and 
far between,” an average of about 10/. or 151. a 

ear from each would form a fund sufficient to 
insure the labours of an efficient young man,—who 
might, indeed, find other means of adding to his 
income, without trenching on the duties of his ap- 
pointment. Such an agent would at once remove 
the evils that arise from the isolation of which 
Mr. Chester complains,—and in many other ways 
he might be made the means of effecting a great 
reformation.—It must, however, by no means be 
thought that this idea is any other than one indi- 
cation towards a favourable result which is drawn 
from a choice example. Were it adopted at once 
by all the Institutions, they would still be required 
to do much more. Particularly, it would be neces- 
sary for them to insure the occasional visits of men 
who, having devoted their mental powers to the 
examination of some especial subject, have become 
authorities thereon. From these must the classes of 
observation, the formation of which cannot be too 
strongly insisted on, take their instructions,—to 
these must they go for information whenever a 
difficulty arises. 

The second paragraph opens so wide a field for 
remark, that it will be advantageous to consider it 
in another number. This is the more important, 
since I learn that the Royal Commission appointed 
to consider the disposal of the surplus fund of the 
Great Exhibition have declared in general terms in 
favour of applying it to purposes of InpusTRIAL IN- 
STRUCTION. It is certain, therefore, that in the pro- 
gress of things,—either the existing Institutions 
must adapt themselves to the requirements of the 
time, must be organized into useful societies, (they 
need not cease to be interesting—I fear they can- 
not continue to be amusing,)—or, if through any 
unfortunate prejudices they cling to their present 
system, new temples of instruction must of neces- 
sity arise, and the present ones will sink into decay. 
—Let us all endeavour to avert this by consoli- 
dating the old Institutions, rather than by con- 
structing new ones. R.H. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

William Scrope—author of two good books, 
‘ Days of Deer Stalking’ and ‘ Days and Nights of 
Salmon Fishing’—known by these, as the Marquis 
of Newcastle of the reign of Charles the First was 
by his work on Horsemanship, to readers who know 
little of any other books—died on Tuesday last, at his 
house in Belgrave Square, in the eighty-first year 
of his age. Mr. Scrope was the last male repre- 
sentative of the famous family of his name seated 
at Castle Combe, in Wiltshire—of which they 
possessed the manor and estate as early as the 
reign of Edward the Third,—and boasting among 
its historical worthies the name of Lord Scrope of 
Bolton, Lord Chancellor of England in the reign 
of Richard the Second. Mr. Scrope was proud of 
his descent,—but prouder, we believe, of his skill 
with the gun and rod,—and, what is more to our 
liking, justly proud of his classical attainments and 
of his skill with the pencil. His books above named 
are accessories of importance to that class of litera- 
ture to which Walton’s ‘Angler’ and Davy’s ‘Sal- 
monia’ belong :—for Mr. Scrope had an eye alive to 
the varieties of nature, and a skill in communicating 
to his readers what he had seen and what he knew. 
With his pencil he was, we think, not so good; and 
his pictures, in spite of the touches which the late 
William Simson would frequently throw into them, 
are inferior to those of his fellow amateur, the late 
Sir George Beaumont.—It may be well to add, 
that Mr. Scrope was married in early life to Emma, 
daughter and heir of Charles Long, Esq., the 
younger brother of Sir James Tilney Long, of 
Draycot, in Wiltshire :—by whom he had an only 
child, Emma, married, in 1821, to George Poulett 
Thomson, Esq., brother to the late Lord Syden- 
ham,—who thereupon took the name and arms of 





Scrope in lieu of those of Thomson.—Mr, 
was an active—some artists have said an oe 
active—Director of the British Institution, : 

The daily papers have this week announced ¢h. 
death, in his seventy-fifth year, of the eminey, 
surgeon Mr. John Painter Vincent. Mr. Ving 
was for many years one of the surgeons of § 
Bartholomew's Hospital, and twice filled the off, 
of President of the Royal College of Surgeons 
Having been engaged in extensive practice, }, 
“had been unable,” says a contemporary, ty 
contribute much to the advancement of medic! 
or chirurgical science; but after his retiremen; 
from its active duties, he published, in 1847, for 
the benefit of the profession, the results of his 
observations on some of the parts of surgical pre. 
tice, with an inquiry into the claims that su 
might be supposed to have for being classed as , 
science.” 

From Friburg, in the Grand Duchy of Badep, 
we hear of the death, in his seventy-eighth year, 
of the well-known botanist and traveller, Baro, 
George Frederic de Langsdorff. M. de Langsdorf 
was a native of Heidelberg, where his father was 
Chancellor of the University; and at the age of 
thirty the young man accompanied Admiral Kn. 
senstern, as botanist to the expedition, in his voyag 
round the world. M. de Langsdorff passed many 
subsequent years of his life in exploring various 
botanical meridians :—and for a time he executed 
certain ministerial and diplomatic functions in the 
service of Russia at the Court of Rio Janeiro, 
The history of his voyages and of the results of 
his researches has been published in a series of 
works, in French and in German, which have ap- 
peared in Paris, Frankfort, Berlin, Dresden, ani 
Leipsic. 

The Academy of Sciences in Stockholm has lost 
the oldest of its members in the person of M. Wil- 
helm Hissinger—who has died at the age of eighty. 
six. M. Hissinger had been a member of the Aca- 
demy forty-eight years—and several times its Pre- 
sident. His writings have contributed more than 
anything else to extend the knowledge of Sweden 
in a geological and mineralogical sense ;—and in 
the vast and rich mines which he possessed in the 
province of Stora-Kopparberg were first applied in 
Sweden all the new processes and new machinery 
which since the commencement of this century 
have so greatly advanced the mining art.—M. 
Hissinger has another title to the gratitude of his 
countrymen as having been the first to divine, en- 
courage and aid the genius of Berzelius when the 
latter was young and without means. On thes 
various grounds, he had been ennobled by the late 
king, Charles John. 

Norway has been deprived of one of her mos 
learned historians, Dr. Niels Wulfsberg, formerly 
Chief Keeper of the Archives of the Kingdom. The 
Doctor was in the sixty-seventh year of his age. 
Dr. Wulfsberg was the founder of the two earliest 
daily papers ever published,—the Mergenblade 
(‘Morning Journal’) and the Fider (‘ Times); 
both of which still exist,—one under its original 
title, and the other under that of the Rigstidenden 
(‘Journal of the Kingdom’). 

Letters have been received from Capt. Ingle- 
field stating that the Isabella has made a good 
passage to the Orkneys, and that he expects to 
proceed without loss of time on his voyage 
Baffin’s Bay.—We may take this opportunity t 
mention, that an earnest desire has been manifeste 
by several French naval officers to be employed in 
our public and private Arctic Expeditions. One 
officer is serving as a volunteer on board the Prince 
Albert ; and Lady Franklin has recently received 
a letter from another, stating that he has obtained 
the permission of his Government to offer his ser- 
vices to her,—which he does in a very zealous 
enthusiastic manner. His application, however, 
arrived too late to be entertained. u 

Having taken new premises, the Committee of 
the Bloomsbury Ragged and Industrial Se 
find themselves short of some part of the funds 
which were required in order to complete thet 
arrangements and put the institution in g? 
working order on its new ground. A subscription 
list has been opened with a view to supply the 
deficiency,—and it is announced that the well 
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known brewers, Messrs. Combe & Co., have sent 


to the committee @ munificent donation of a hun- 
dred guineas in furtherance of their laudable 


‘A negotiation between the City authorities and 
in commissioners of works—protracted with 
the usual slowness of such bodies whenever the 
lic interests are at issue—has for several years 
revented the resumption of the extensive 
works connected with the improvement of Clerk- 
well. The commissioners have been at a dead 
lock for want of funds. Even with a Government 
ing the national purse on their side,—such is 
the fear among monied men of financial reformers 
in the Houee of Commons, that the commissioners 
were unable to borrow enough money to enable 
them to carry the contemplated Victoria Street to 
its proper point. For some years that part of 
London has been a disgrace to the metropolis. 
Just enough had been done to lay bare the sore 
of the great City. Field Lane was exposed 
to the r-by,—the worst dens and courts of 
Saffron Hill, the Fleet Ditch, and the purlieus of 
(ow Cross were brought into prominent public 
view, —low and crowded dwellings, windows 
yithout glass, roofs from which the tiles have 
fallen long ago, children with pale and ghastly 
faces, forms hideous with disease and ugly with 
crime, were revealed. The City, it is said, has 
long been anxious to take the charge of these im- 
ts into its own hands,—and, as we now 
observe that the works have been resumed, we 
infer, either that the transfer has been effected, or 
that the commissioners have at length obtained 
possession of the means required for their comple- 
tion. Ina few days there will be an opening of 
the fine thoroughfare, Victoria Street, as far as 
the Sessions House.—Meanwhile, let those who 
are charged with the task of demolition and recon- 
traction in this dense neighbourhood be once 
nore reminded, that as they will have to unhouse 
aconsiderable number of poor persons whose means 
of life—such as they are—compel them to remain 
in the same locality, they should in due time take 
care to provide, in the rebuilding of the new street 
and its confluents, a sufficient number of model or 
other cottages adapted for the residence of poor 
people, so as properly and healthily to re-lodge the 
displaced population. 

A circular has been recently issued by the Royal 
Commissioners of the Great Exhibition to the 
secretaries of the local committees, announcing 
that the distribution of medals, certificates, and 
jwors’ Reports to exhibitors will probably com- 
mence on the Ist of August,—and stating, as a 
suggestion made to the Commission, that in some 
localities a public distribution might be desired, 
conducted either by the local committees or by the 
municipal authorities of the place. The circular 
expresses a wish that the feelings of the local com- 
nittees and of the exhibitors should be ascertained 
m the subject,—and it is said, that numerous 
wawers in the affirmative have been already 
received. 


The projects which are started almost every day 
fr the purpose of still further annihilating space 
tave become so bold and extraordinary that the 
public have almost ceased to wonder at even the 
most “advanced” proposals. During the last ten 
tays, for example, the Eastern Steam Navigation 

pany—an association of some pretensions—has 
ttained the permission of its proprietors to con- 
sruct a class of steam-vessels of greater capacity 
ad power than any that have yet appeared. It 
§ intended with these steamers to perform the 
‘yage from a Channel port to Calcutta, vid the 
Cape, and without touching any intermediate 
jlaee, in about thirty days. The speed would be 
t sixteen knots an hour, and the vessels would 
ary fuel for the whole voyage. The accommoda- 
ton afforded to passengers and for cargo are ex- 
meted to be of the most ample description; and 
then fairly equipped for a voyage, one of these 
gant steamers would not fall far short of a three- 
man-of-war in bulk and comprehensiveness. 

hhe project isa bold one. We express no opinion 
to its soundness,—but it seems very likely to be 
abmitted to the test of actual trial. Two years 
therefore, it is probable that a floating hotel 


bee pass monthly from England bP pears in 
irty days, carryin ers at the present 
over! a'd Ww ith =a facilities of com- 
munication it will not be easy to retain the “Asian 
mystery” inviolate. 

We have received from Mr. Dimma, minister of 
the parish church of Queensferry, the following 
communication in reference to Mrs. Everett Green’s 
repetition {see ante, p. 670] of the rumour which long 
attempted to account for the fate of James IV. 
after the battle of Flodden Field.—‘‘I may men- 
tion,” says our Correspondent, “‘in reference to 
this matter, that in my youth, upwards of sixty 
years ago, I heard frequently a tradition that James 
crossed the Tweed by a ford in the parish of Spron- 
ston, Roxburghshire, and reached, in his flight, 
the Berry Moss, in the parish of Ednam. ere 
he was overtaken and slain by some of his private 
enemies of the Home family, and his y was 
thrown into the Moss. A tradition was current 
amongst the aged people of the time referred to 
—among whom I may mention my own father,—- 
that a skeleton, with a chain about it, was found 
in the moss, with links corresponding in number 
to the king’s age. Instead, however, of being iron, 
it was represented to be gold.—In subsequent years 
I could never meet with any evidence to confirm 
the truth of a statement handed down from father 
to son, and always listened to with the deepest 
interest. Spronston is a border parish, and not 
far from the fatal field of Flodden. It could 
scarcely fail, therefore, to have many traditions, 
handed down from one generation to another, bear- 
ing on the events that occurred in the neighbour- 
hood where so much blood was shed both in border 
feuds and on the battle-field.—As to Home Castle, 
and the finding of a skeleton in the moat, I have 
never heard such a statement made by any in that 
locality,—with which I am well acquainted. 
may mention, however, a circumstance which was 
stated to me, about forty years ago, by a very 
respectable farmer who lived in the immediate 
vicinity of Home Castle. Stitchell and Hume are 
conjoined parishes. The church of the latter is in 
ruins ; but the churchyard still remains, and is still 
used as a place of interment. One day, when pass- 
ing, my informant pointed to a small mound, which 
was called the King’s grave, or that of some distin- 
guished person. It was customary, he said, from 
time immemorial, when a funeral entered the 
churchyard, to walk in procession round this grave, 
and return to the spot where the dead was to be 
buried, in whatever quarter of the churchyard that 
might be. One cold and stormy winter day, the 
procession was objected to by some of the parties 
in attendance, and from that time the practice was 
discontinued. Might not the skeleton found in 
the Berry Moss have been interred here, and hence 
the origin of this mark of reverence to the grave 
of royalty? I am quite aware that in what I have 
stated there is no real evidence on which any de- 
pendence can be placed,—but the tradition is 
curious. Mrs. Green may have evidence to verify 
her statement of which I am not in possession.” 
—We may here observe, that if Mrs. Green has 
such evidence, she has not yet met the challenge 
of our former Correspondent, and our own, that 
she should produce it. 

A Correspondent writes to inform us, that the 
title of Mr. Wellbeloved’s book to which we refer- 
red last week [see ante, p. 772]in our notice of Mr. 
Wright’s book, ‘The Celt, the Roman, and the 
Saxon,’ is correctly given by the latter as Ebura- 
cum,—and that it is printed for public sale. We 
are glad to learn that so good a book can be easily 
procured. 

The Academy of Sciences in the French capital 
had this week to elect a Corresponding Member in 
its Section of Geography and Navigation :—and 
M. Antoine d’Abbadie was chosen for that dis- 
tinction by a large majority of the voters. 

Court gossip from the east of Europe says, that 
the King of Saxony has suddenly quitted imperial 
circles in Vienna for a botanical ramble in Dalma- 
tia, in company with some of his Majesty’s natu- 
ralist friends. Let us wish his botanizing Majesty 
better fortune than he found on his former scien- 
tific tour in an Austrian province. The story goes, 





that when the Saxon king had completed his Tyro- 





lese collection of plants, roots and mosses, he sent 
them on to Vienna, with instructions that the bags 
should be forwarded to Dresden ; but that when 
they arrived at the Austrian custom-house, the 
sapient officers who confiscated Plato’s ‘ Republic’ 
— Bar vn the treatise on the ‘ Resolution of 
e Double Stars’ gave the pack a thorough 
probing with their 79 rods % aa of pone 
nd articles. The King’s integrity was established 
by the rod,—but his herbarium was destroyed in 
the process. 
ing the excessively hot weather which has 
prevailed in London for the last fortnight, almost 
the uppermost thought in every one’s mind has 
related to the best and readiest means of escaping 
from the hot and dusty streets into parks, or fields, 
or gardens, where fresh air at the least might be 
had, and probably a cooler temperature and a re- 
freshing breeze. Malignant diseases of all kinds 
have been engendered or aggravated by the heat. 
Fever has prowled about with a keener thirst after 
victims,—and the fatality of the whole of that class 
of disorders which are fostered by bad ventilation. 
and over-crowded houses has been especially in- 
creased. Those of our readers who look on such 
matters with an observant eye will not have failed 
to notice with particular satisfaction the vigorous 
efforts which have been made by the Town to keep 
itself cool. The railways and suburban omnibuses 
have driven a famous trade,—and the only limit to 
the living freights carried by the river steamboats 
has been, primarily, the standing room on the 
deck, and, secondly, some faint apprehension of the 
inspecting officer whom the Corporation are at 
length about to appoint to look after the safety of 
human life on the river.—In connexion with this 
subject, a correspondent writes to us as follows :— 
“‘The public are indebted to Lord Carlisle for 
having obtained for them admission to the grounds 
of Chelsea Hospital till ‘the hour of eight o’clock 
in the evening.” I am apprehensive, however, 
that there is a disposition to thwart this concession 
as far as possible ; for on presenting myself last 
Sunday evening at the entrance to the Hospital 
grounds at ten minutes past seven, I was refused 
admission under the pretext that the grounds must 
all be cleared by eight o’clock, and that to accom- 
plish such clearance it was necessary to prohibit 
all admission at about seven! I had no means of 
redress,—and I submitted. But the reason alleged 
is preposterous. Three or four policemen would 
expel every soul from the premises easily in a 
quarter of an hour,—and at this time of the year 
to stop admission at seven o'clock is a harsh and 
unnecessary proceeding.” 



















SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS,—The 
FORTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION WILL CLOSE, 
“ had yy ewis 5, Pall --" East, on SATURDAY NEXT, 

uly 31.—Admittance, ls. C jogue, 

4 GEORGE FRIPP, See. 


Will close Saturday, July 31. ¢ 
The EXHIBITION of the NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER COLOURS.—The EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL EXHI- 
BITION of this Society is NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 535 
Pall Mall, near St. James's Palace, from Nine o'clock till dusk.— 
JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The GALLERY, with 
a Collection of PICTURES by ANCIENT MASTEKS and de- 
ceased BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN daily, from Ten to Six.— 

GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


Admission, 1s. 





Admission, ls, Catalogue, 14 
Will close on Saturday next, July 31. 

The EXHIBITION of the NATIONAL INSTITUTION of 
FINE ARTS is NOW OPEN daily, from Nive till dusk, at the 
Portland Gallery, No. 316, Regent Street, opposite the Polytechnio 

Admissi la Cat 


ery v 
a BELL SMITH, Secretary. 





The last Week. 
The AMATEUR EXHIBITION, consisting of Three Hundred 
RiGINAL Works, entirely by Amateur Artists, at the Gallery, 
121, Pall Mall, opposite the Upera-House Colonnade, WILL B 
CLOSED on BA DRDAY NEXT.—Adwmissicn, 1s, from Ten till 
dusk. Catalogue, 6d. 


PATRON—H.R.H. tot Re aa 
»¢, SCHNIC INS ON.— 
ROYAL POLYTE ; MPESTING GOLD, and om 
D DIST 8; and also on the 
ADUL’ BURTON BITTER 
STRYCHNINE.—By Dr. B 
TECHNIC GAS FIRE; az 


y J. H. Pepper. 
TRALIAN GOL 





‘oun RA, — NEW BSE ; 
VLEWS—Exhibition of the MICROSCOPE, &c. &c.— Admission, 
1s.; Schools and Children under ten years of age, Half-price, 

For hours see Programme. 
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ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent Street. — The 
gaat neu, Petepouttonitamses eae 
NDIA. 5 
Sith the BATTLE of WATERLOO, is NOW EX/AIBITING, 
\y- oons, Three o'clock ; Evenings, Bight o’clock.—Ad- 
mission, 1s, ; Stalls, 2s. 6d. ; Reserved Seats, 38. Doors open half- 
an-hour before each representation. 





SCIENTIFIC 


SOCIETIES. 


Astatic.—July 3.—Prof. H. H. Wilson in the 
chair.—The Secretary read a letter from Dr. Royle 
relative to internal evidence in the Vedas, derivable 
from Natural History, which might bear on the 
locality of their origin. He stated, that he had 
found none which were not Indian. The most 
curious of the subjects he had looked at was the 
Soma plant, which played so important a part in 
the religious ceremonies of the Hindis, and which 
could not be mistaken for any other. He noticed 
its th and leafless climbing stems, and the 
bunches of flowers proceeding from its joints 
which made it so remarkable, as shown by a 
drawing of the plant (the Asclepias acida of Rox- 
burgh) laid upon the table. He said that the 
milky juice with which the stems were filled was 
of an agreeable acid taste, and formed an innocent 
beverage. He observed, that this plant is not 
found throughout the whole of India, but only in 
particular though extensive tracts. It is unknown 
throughout the Gangetic valley ; but is seen in a 
variety of situations in the Bombay Presidency, 
and Central India, down to the Coromandel Coast. 
It is also seen in the Punjab; and was observed by 
Mr. Elphinstone in the Indian Desert. Dr. Royle 
inferred from these data that the early Hindts 
could have found it only in the west of India in 
the abundance necessary for their daily sacrifices. 
He was also of opinion that there only could they 
have known the sea, and made laws relative to 
marine insurances ; and that it was there that the 
Hindts attained to such a pitch of civilization that 
the Arabs and Pheenicians coveted their manufac- 
tures, and carried their spices and other produc- 
tions through the Red Sea and Persian Gulf to all 
the nations of antiquity.—The notice of a compa- 
rative vocabulary of the Sgha@ and Pgho dialects of 
the Karens was then submitted; and remarks 
were read relative to the connexion between the 
Indo-Chinese monosyllabic languages and the Indo- 
Germanic tongues, by Mr. J. W. Laidly. After 
some observations on the great features which 
distinguish the monosyllabic tongues from those 
called Indo-Germanic, Mr. Laidly said, he had 
obtained the vocabularies of the tribes mentioned 
during a visit to Moulmein ; that the tribes which 
spoke these dialects were scattered throughout 
Siam and Burmah, and perhaps in the interior 
also’; and that they preserved their nationality and 
strikingly peculiar religious tenets uncontami- 
nated by the powerful nations around them. He 
said, they were undoubtedly an immigrant people, 
and had been supposed to come from Yunnan, in 
China ;—an idea not partaken by Dr. Laidly, who 
is inclined to adopt their own traditions, which 
import an emigration from the great Desert of 
Central Asia: and he thinks this is confirmed by 
the special Morgolian physiognomy of the people, 
and by the numerous Christian and Jewish fea- 
tures of their religion, which could have been ob- 
tained only from a communication with the Nesto- 
rian Christians who followed the footsteps of the 
roving Tartar in that desert many centuries ago.— 
The language of the Karens is monosyllabic, and 
intonated like the Chinese, though the words are 
mostly unlike. The roots are often identical with 
those of the Tibetan and other tongues spoken on 
the northern frontier of India; many are Burmese 
and Siamese, and, as stated, a few only are Chi- 
nese. The grand distinction between the mono- 
syllabic and the polysyllabic tongues, Mr. Laidly 
thinks is the fact, that while the latter when they 
have occasion to express a new idea add new 
syllables to their old words, the former have re- 
course to the limited assistance of varying the tone 
of a word they have already in use. But the 
monosyllabic tongues, the Chinese for instance, 
have also the resource of adding a synonymous 
term of different sound to a word, which by the 
aid of the new syllable acquires a definite mean- 








ing. The Karens employ the same principle of 
addition, but they use a word of contrast. As an 
example of this practice, Mr. Laidly adduced the 
word Ja, which, among other meanings, signifies 
moon ; but in consequence of having several other 
meanings, it could be used only when the context 
was so definite as to obviate all chance of error. 
If it be required to name the moon where no con- 
secutive sentence aids to fix the meaning, the 
speaker adds the syllable mo, which signifies the 
sun. The compound la-mo then formed a new 
word, which really and definitely meant the moon, 
and nothing else.—This process, Mr. Laidly thinks, 
may reveal the mode, or one of the modes, which 
has been followed in the formation of polysyllabic 
languages; and, after giving some curious in- 
stances of the persistence of the same original 
sound in the different Indo-Chinese tongues, he 
proceeded to consider his original idea,—the pro- 
duction of words in the polysyllabic languages. 
He takes the names of parts of the body, of common 
objects, of the elements, and of domestic animals. 
We cannot give more than a couple of specimens. 
The Chinese word for a stone is shi, like the old 
Egyptian. By adding the syllable da (Latin, lapis) 
we have the Sanscrit shila, of the same significa- 
tion ; the Hebrew yo; Latin silez. The Chinese 
words for ‘‘ pigeon” are pa and ko; from the 
former syllable we make, by addition, the Sanskrit 
pavata, the Latin palumbus; the Greek rarra: 
from the latter we have the Sanscrit kopata ; the 
Latin columba ; the Persian kabutar, and, perhaps, 
the Greek rodkupBic. These specimens may suffice 
to show the views held by Mr. Laidly.—The Se- 
cretary laid before the meeting a paper by Capt. 
Chapman purporting to show that Asoka, the 
great Buddhist monarch of India, was identical 
with the Sandrocottus of Megasthenes.—An ex- 
tract was read of a letter from Col. Rawlinson, in 
which that gentleman expressed his regret at 
having sent off his outline of the History of Assyria 
without some rectifications which he had since 
found it necessary to make. The first was relative 
to Mardokempad and Mesessimordacus, the sup- 
posed descendants of Devanukha, whom he had, 
on subsequent investigation, found to be the son 
and grandson of another king of very similar 
name, but not the monarch of Assyria. The next 
rectification was, that Tiglath Pileser (whose inde- 
pendent existence he had rejected, supposing the 
name to be merely a title of Shalmaneser, but of 
whose individuality he had since found sufficient 
evidence in the inscriptions of the S.W. palace of 
Nimrid) should now take the place which had 
been usually acceded to him as predecessor of 
Sargon. The third rectification had reference to 
the supposed son of Sardanapalus TII.; whose ex- 
istence rested on the incorrect copy of an inscrip- 
tion the original of which he had since examined, 
and found to contain nothing more than a votive 
offering to Neptune.—-A subsequent letter from the 
Colonel furnishes a notice of further inscriptions of 
Tiglath Pileser, containing the whole of the annals 
of that monarch’s reign.—Mr. Norrisread the intro- 
ductory portion of his paper on the so-called Me- 
dian inscription of Behisttin; which he trusted he 
could show to be in a Scythic dialect, analogous in 
many of its forms and much of its grammatical 
structure to the languages called Ugrian, including 
the Magyar and Ostiak, and the several tongues 
still spoken on the banks of the Volga, more espe- 
cially termed Volga-Finnish. In concluding, he 
said, that the only name of a people found on the 
rock, not immediately taken from the Persian 
original, was one that might be read Amardi, or 
Avardi ; and he thought that this was one of the 
tribes who spoke the language which he was en- 
gaged in investigating. He suggested also that 
the Avars, who were found upon the Volga towards 
the decline of the Roman Empire, might have 
been allied to the same race. 


EnTOMOLOGICAL. — July 5. —J. O. Westwood, 
Esq. President, in the chair.—H. Haselden, Esq. 
was elected a subscriber.—Mr. Janson exhibited, 
on the part of Mr. Hogan, a lepidopterous larva 
from whose segments proceeded several elongated 
fungus-like excrescences.—Mr. Douglas, referring 
to the exhibition at a former meeting of a bamboo 
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vase which had been eaten by beetles, 

which the observation was roe that = 
not subject to the attacks of insects, remarked that 
a case full of bamboo fans imported from Ching 
two or three years had recently come under 
his notice, and he found that they were all de. 
stroyed by the mining therein of a minute beetle 
the same as discovered in the vase above referred 
to, Apate bambuse, Spence MSS.—A letter from 
E. L. Layard, Esq., Corresponding Member, regi. 
dent in Ceylon, was read, having reference to the 
subject of insects attacking bamboo, and stating 
that these insects of several kinds, including white 
ants, ate up greedily fences or articles made 
thereof.—Mr. Douglas exhibited the curious lary, 
case of Tinea prelatella found on Geum urbanum: 
a new species of Lithocolletis, the larva of which 
fed on Scabiosa Columbaria, wherefore he proposed 
for it the name of ZL. Scabiosella; and a box of 
Lepidoptera taken on the occasion of the Society’; 
excursion to Mickleham on the 26th of June.— 
Mr. J. Grant exhibited some recent captures of 
Lepidoptera, including Diphthera Orion from the 
New Forest ; also the rare Coleophora solitariella, 
bred from Stellaria holostea, and C. albitarsella, 
bred from Glechoma bederacea.—Mr. S. Stevens 
exhibited a specimen of the very rare Pachelra 
leucopheea, taken flying at Mickleham.—Mr. (, §. 
Gregson exhibited many fine species of Lepido- 
ptera from the north of England, including the rare 
Crymodes Templi, found among heaps of ironstone 
from October to February.—The President read 
an extract of a letter addressed to W. Spence, 
Esq., by G. H. K. Thwaites, Esq., of Ceylon, con- 
firming previous statements of the crepitating 
faculty of Cerapterus Westermanni, one of the 
Pausside.—Mr. S. J. Wilkinson exhibited cases 
from which he had reared Oinophila rau-flava, 
They were found in a wine-cellar, and were formed 
of the fungus usual in such places ; and 

this was the species said to feed on the corks of 
bottled wine, he believed that in this instance at 
least they had fed upon the fungus, for the bottled 
wine was at a distant part of the cellar, and no 
insects or cocoons were near that spot.—The fol- 
lowing papers were read :—‘ Observations on the 
Habits and Economy of various Insects,’ by Mr. 
W. Varney ;—‘ Descriptions of Hymenoptera from 
the north of India,’ by Mr. F. Smith ;—and ‘Con- 
tributions towards the Natural History of British 
Microlepidoptera,’ with illustrative figures, by Mr. 
J. W. Douglas. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Tves. Zoological, 9.—Scientific Business. 
Wep. Botanic, 34.—Promenade. 








FINE ARTS 


Frinz-Art Gossrp.—On Friday in last week 
the students who have gained prizes in the 
Marlborough House Exhibition of Practical Art 
received their several medals;— and the Ex 
aminers and Art-Superintendent have since pub 
lished their report for the year. The examiners 
— Sir Charles Eastlake and Mr. Maclise— 
bear testimony to the value of the newly created 
institution, and express “‘ their conviction, from 4 
comparison of the present with the former Exhi- 
bition, that considerable progress has been made it 
most of the schools.” Mr. Redgrave's report 
speaks in high terms of the skill displayed by the 
students in the initiative stages of their art—thus 
showing that the groundwork of future excellence 
is securely laid. ‘‘ This,” he says, ‘‘ is 
evident in the works from Manchester, the metro- 
politan schools, and the schools in the Potters 
where the studies in this class are of great excel 
lence. A sense of perfection is evident throughout 
the works of these schools; and the advanced clase 
are well represented, showing careful drawing, and 
a proper understanding and appreciation of the 
skeleton or constructing lines of the ornametl 
as well as being skilfully completed in 
shadow, or colour.” 

The Bury statue of Sir Robert Peel, by Mr. 
Baily—of whose casting in bronze at the f 
ef Mr. Robinson we lately gave our readers sol? 
account—is to beerected on its pedestal, we believ 
in the course of the week afternext. This Lancashitt 
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The erection 

the local Atheneum, in which 

great statesman took a deep interest, and 

which he subscribed 100/., has left the 

ittee in debt,—and it is intended to holda 

and Exhibition in the hope of raising a sum 

afficient to liquidate their liabilities and set the 

institution on its legs. The Exhibition is to open 

on the 2nd of August,—probably about the time 

of the inauguration of the Peel monument: and 

rs have been applied to for the loan of their 

works in order to increase the interest of the show 
and do honour to the occasion. 

Wehear with regret that Mr. John Craik—whose 
extraordinary specimen of caligraphic art, as em- 

in the transcript of the Russian poet Derz- 
havin’s ‘ Poem on ‘tod,’ we brought recently under 
thenotice of our readers—has since that work was 
executed been smitten with a painful illness, 
which, says the correspondent who communicates 
the fact, will, it is too probable, cause the language 
of appreciation to fall only on ears for ever dead 
to censure or to praise. Mr. Craik, says our in- 
formant, was an enthusiast in his particular pur- 
suit,—which he elevated almost to the rank of a 
Fine Art; and to his teaching is owing that quality 
of minute rendering which has raised more than 
meartist of the present day to eminence in certain 
of the higher walks of Art. ‘‘The pupils,” says 
our correspondent, ‘‘ of the old writing-master are 

all over the werld;—and it is under the 
impression that this brief allusion to the man and 
his misfortune in your columns may attract the 
attention of some of them, and thereby help to 
eure such additional comforts for him in his day 
of sickness as may contribute to alleviate his 
affering, that I have ventured to address you on 
the subject.” 

We may mention that Mr. Snare has finally 
tumed his alleged Velasquez portrait of Charles 
the First—to which the arbitrary and unlawful 
conduct of others has given so much more notoriety 
and importance than it ever deserved—to some 
substantial account. The litigation in this case 
has terminated by his accepting the offer of the 
Rarl of Fife’s trustees to pay him 530/. in full of his 
caim for damages. 

Correspondence from Rome announces the dis- 
cwery of a magnificent bath of Oriental alabaster 
by workmen employed in repairing the watercourses 
of that city. It has been found on the Piazza of 
the Holy Apostles, in the immediate vicinity of 
Trajan’s Forum,—and no doubt was formerly one 
of the ornaments of that gorgeous fabric. Un- 
frtunately, it has been somewhat damaged by 
previous workmen :—who appear to have broken a 
hole through the alabaster side, in order to pass a 
water conduit through it. 

A paragraph of court gossip from the East of 
Europe, which may have its interest for our readers, 
8, areport to the effect that the Empress of Russia, 
m oecasion of her recent visit to the Rhine, made 
adonation of 50,000 ducats—about 14,000/.—to 
the fund for completing Cologne Cathedral. There 
low appears to be some probability that in our day 
tis unique structure may receive its last touch : 
noney only being wanting—and this the various 
uembers of the royal family of Hohenzollern seem 
tetermined to supply. 

We hear from routs that the Pompeian house 
which King Louis the First ordered to be erected 
inthe midst of the park of his domain is completed, 
ad has become an object of great interest to the 
wheologists of Germany. It is executed after 
imwings by the late celebrated Herr Kleutze. 
Ihe principal mural pictures are by Herr Nilsson, 
#Munich; who took the subjects from Pompeii 

,—where he resided five years for the purpose. 
lathe middle of the back wall of the atrium is the 
‘perb antique mosaic presented to King Louis 
byPope Pius the Ninth; and to render the illusion 
plete, the King has surrounded the edifice 

orange, palm and other Italian trees. From 
terrace of the grand court, the eye ranges over 
‘Magnificent panorama,—embracing in the dis- 
‘ee Mount Taunus and the chain of the Oden- 
vald and of Freigericht. 





Her Magxsty’s THEATRE.—Little need be said 
concerning the revival of ‘ Otello,’ which opera 
has been performed with Madame de la Grange as 
Desdemona, Signor Bettini as Otello, and Signor 
De’ Bassini as Jayo.—It is due, however, to the 
last-named artist, as a new-comer with a foreign 
reputation, to remark, that whatever be his in- 
trinsic value, the time, place, and manner of his 
introduction to our public have been such as to 
preclude the present possibility of his making any 
great impression here. 

We must dwell more emphatically on the revival 
of ‘La Cenerentola,’ which took place on Tuesday 
last.—The first downward step made by the mana- 
ger of Her Majesty's Theatre was the attempt to 
force a success for Mdlle. Favanti. Eight years 
have elapsed since we prophesied [vide Athen. No. 
853] concerning the sequel of this measure as re- 
garded the theatre, and gave our judgment of the 
aspirant, greatly to the offence of many worshipful 
persons—who were satisfied that since the Atheneum 
was the only journal save one which abstained from 
raptures, these dissentients must be perverse and 
malignant.—‘‘Time and the hour,” &c., says the 
verse. What is now the position of Her Majesty's 
Theatre? What has been the career of Malle. 
Favanti since her fatal few first nights of bouquet 
and newspaper triumph ‘—Mr. Lumley announces 
his retirement,—owing to heavy losses, say his 
friends. The prima donna who on her first ap- 
pearance was all but unanimously hailed as being 
even then better than Malibran in her prime, has 
sung ‘ La Cenerentola’ a few times in a few foreign 
Opera-houses without being able to make a home 
in any of them. Surely, then, this Da capo of 
Mdlle. Favanti’s return, in her one part, at this 
juncture, has almost the significance of the appa- 
rition of a Fate in the last scenes of some tale of 
gramarye,—the more so, as the lady is her old self; 
—little better, seemingly, and little worse, for the 
eight years that have elapsed since she was heard 
at Her Majesty's Theatre. Her voice is still uncer- 
tain in its intonation,—the brilliancy of her exe- 
cution is still as often simulated as it is real— 
witness her ‘Non pit mesta,’ in which steady 
flexibility is required. She is still imperfect in her 
music and in her own stage-business, and still disre- 
gardful of her play-fellows. She was coldly received 
by a meagre audience; but called on to repeat 
‘ Nacqui l’affanno,’—complimented thereupon with 
bouquets, as in 1844,—-and after the rondo as long 
and warmly applauded as though she had been, 
not Mdlle. Favanti, but Mdlle. Lind come back 
again. The entire performance of the opera— 
Signor Calzolari’s singing excepted—was anything 
but creditable. 

‘Casilda,’ the composition of H.R.H. the Duke 
of Saxe Cobourg Gotha, is announced as in rehear- 
sal:—also a new ballet.—Madame Charton is 
advertised as engaged for a few nights. 





HayMArRKET.—‘ Our New Lady’s Maid’ is the 
title of a small piece, adapted from the French, 
produced on Saturday, for the purpose of intro- 
ducing to these boards Mrs. Temple,—whose début 
at the Olympic we some time since noticed. The 
lady does not seem to have acquired more aptitude 
for the profession than she then displayed,—and the 
piece, it must be confessed, suffered from her in- 
sufficiency. Her character is that of a proscribed 
lady, during the reign of Louis the Fifteenth, 
compelled to assume the disguise of lady’s maid 
to the Countess of Rougemont (Mrs. L. S. Bucking- 
ham). The Baron Gaston d’Arbal (Mr. Leigh 
Murray), who is about to be married to the daughter 
of the French minister, is smitten with the sup- 
posed domestic, and eventually breaks off his in- 
tended match in her favour. The charms with 
which she works on her aristocratic lover are 
naiveté, modesty and beauty, —traits which require 
an experienced actress to bring out efficiently. 
This drama is slight in its texture, and must depend 
for its success on being elegantly act#d.—The house 
closed on Thursday with performances for the 
benefit of Mr. Frederick Webster. 
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new comic Opera, written expressly for that esta- 
blishment, by Mr. Bunn as librettist and Mr; 
Balfe as composer, will be produced there on 
Monday next. 

A complimentary evening meeting was given 
yesterday week by the members of the Musical In- 
stitute of London on the occasion of Dr. Spohr’s 
receiving the honorary membership of that body.— 
Since our last, ‘ Faust’ has been twice repeated 
at the Royal Italian Opera, conducted by its com- 
poser, who has now, we believe, left England.— 
Among the later compositions by Dr. Spohr 
which are as yet unknown in England, a Sestett 
for two violins, two violas, and two violoncelli, has 
been described to us as one of the best works of its 
writer. 

Our contemporaries state, that M. Jullien’s opera 
‘ Pietro il Grande’ is now in active rehearsal at the 
Royal Italian Opera, and will be positively produced 
there before the close of the season. rt 
mentions Mdlle. Zerr and Signor Tamberlik as 
included in the cast. 

The Manchester Examiner and Times informs us, 
that “the University of Giessen has conferred a 
doctor’s degree in music on Joseph ‘Roiley, the 
organist of the parish church in Blackburn, for his 
compositions in sacred music.” 

We are informed, that Herr Eckert will go with 
Madame Sontag to America, as conductor and 
accompanist; and further, that Miss Arabella 
Goddard, our young and rising pianiste, has been 
engaged to make one of the party. 

The first numbers of the Gazzetta Musicale 
di Napoli, a new periodical, contains a few 
notices indicating that musical life is not utterly 
asleep in the absolutist capital. Even at this 
burning season, ‘ Piedigrotta,’ a new opera in four 
acts, by Signor Luigi Ricci, just produced at 
the Teatro Nuovo, seems to have been moderately 
successful. Another opera by Maestro Battista 
is in preparation at the same theatre, with the title 
of ‘Il Corsaro della Guadalupa.’ This will be fol- 
lowed by the ‘ Violetta’ of Mercadante. At the 
Teatro Fondo, ‘ Dottor Sabato,’ by Maestro Puzone, 
and ‘ Elena di Tolosa,’ by Maestro Petrella, are pro- 
mised.—No singer who has not been already named 
in the Atheneum is spoken favourably of, with the 
exception of Signor Pancani, a tenor. The critic 
compliments him on the possession of a good o , 
vigorous and masculine, especially in its middle 
notes,—but continues, “‘as a singer we can say 
little for him. In ‘Otello’ he makes his task . 
by depriving his part of the larger part of its florid 
ornaments, which require vocal agility.” — The 
maestri invited to write for the Teatro San Carle 
during the coming winter are announced to be, 
Signori Mercadante, De Giosa and Staffa. ‘‘The 
last maestro,” says the Gazzetta, ‘‘in order to obtain 
new musical effects has sought for a subject of the 
fanciful description ;—-and to avoid competition 
with operas of the same description has 
as subject”—the reader will hardy guess what— 
“ Alcestis.” Signor Verdi is described as having his 
hands too full of commissions to have time to pro- 
mise anything new to San Carlo. Nor is Signor 
De Giosa secured, since he, too, is said to be in 
request, —being at present occupied in setting 
‘ Diego Garias’ for the Grand Theatre at Trieste.— 
The same Gazzetta announces an interesting acqui- 
sition just made by the Library of the College of 
Music. This is, a collection of MSS. by Cimarosa. 
“Tt is well known,” says the paragraph, “that 
the Maestro sent everything that he composed to 
Cardinal Gonsalvi, who was his warm admirer, and 
who bequeathed the collection to Signor Paola 
Cimarosa, son of the composer. This gentleman 
has disposed of the MSS. (which include many un- 
published works) to the College of Music, for the 
sum of two thousand ducats, and a life annuity of 
seventy ducats.” 

The directors of Fine Arts in Paris have com- 
missioned for the foyer of the Opéra Comique the 
busts of the principal dramatists and musicians 
whose names have been associated with that theatre. 
The list will include Grétry, Berton, Sedaine, Mar- 
montel, Nicolo, Boieldieu, Hérold, Marsollier, 
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Dalayrac, Monsigny, Saint-Just, M¢hul, Favart, 
and Etienne. 

Mdlle. Westersland, of Stockholm, is mentioned 
in the Gazette Musicale as a young singer of good 
voice and great promise,—who is at present study- 
ing German at Berlin, with a view to commencing 
an operatic career in Germany. 

The lessee of the Marylebone Theatre, Mr. E.T. 
Smith, called (on Friday week) a meeting of dra- 
matic authors, managers, and actors, at the Gar- 
rick’s Head, to complain of the conduct of the 
Lord Chamberlain in refusing a licence for the 
rformance of a version of ‘Jack Sheppard’ at 
s theatre while granting one for that of another 
version at the Adelphi. The authority of the 
Licencer was extended by the Act for liberating 
the stage to many theatres not before included 
within his jurisdiction; and the piece in question 
happened to be one performed at the Pavilion, not 
only previously to the passing of that Act, but 
three weeks previously to the original production 
of the version by Mr. Buckstone now proposed 
to be revived at the Adelphi, and which, in the 
official note from the Lord Chamberlain’s Office, is 
stated to be the only adaptation of the subject that 
will henceforth be permitted. To us, it appears, 
—as our readers will have gathered elsewhere in 
our columns to-day,—that the Lord Chamberlain is 
less censurable for refusing the licence to the other 
theatres than for granting it to the Adelphi ;—but 
supposing the subject to be admissible at all on the 
boards, impartiality demands that free trade should 
be granted to its treatment. The office of licensing 
plays was originally of a political character, and 
has always been very properly the object of dra- 
matic jealousy; and any abuse of it is likely to 
excite a strong feeling of resentment. The princi- 
ples of Milton’s famous plea for ‘‘ unlicensed print- 
ing” are fairly applicable to ‘unlicensed acting,” 
and the argument against a previous censorship 
in either case is equally strong.—At the meeting 
which gave rise to these remarks, a series of reso- 
lutions was carried ; and a solicitor volunteered to 
carry a bill through Parliament on the subject 
free of expense. A petition is, of course, to be 
signed for that purpose. We could have wished 
that the matter had been mooted in connexion with 
a topic more worthy of interference than the vari- 
ous worthless dramas bearing the title of ‘Jack 
Sheppard,’ and once extant at all the theatres. 
The best solution of the question now would be, 
the withdrawal of the piece underlined at the 
Adelphi,—although to the disappointment of Mrs. 
Keeley, who is announced to personate the hero. 
The production of the piece has, indeed, been post- 
poned, in consequence of an accident, during 
rehearsal, to that lady,—who, in descending a 
ladder, fell with it, and sprained her ankle. The 
injury experienced by her is, we regret to add, 
reported as being very severe. 

Drury Lane Theatre has been taken for a sum- 
mer season by a gentleman named Mr. Sheridan 
Smith, for the purpose of testing the merits of Mr. 
M‘Kean Buchanan, the young American tragedian 
whose début at the Marylebone a few weeks ago 
we duly noticed. The theatre will open on Mon- 
day with the tragedy of ‘ Hamlet.’ 





MISCELLANEA 


Lieut. Burton’s ‘Falconry in the Valley of the 
Indus.’—We have received a letter from Lieut. 
Burton in answer to certain of the remarks which 
we made last week on his work above named. As 
it is written with great courtesy and in excellent 
temper, we will give Mr. Burton the benefit, as 
shortly as we can, of the principal propositions 
which he thinks it important to have laid before 
our readers.—In the first place, he states, that his 
sketch of his early career was not adduced by him 
as an intended ‘‘ answer to the imputation of ‘ ex- 
treme opinions’ and ‘disregard of moderation,’” 
—but because he conceives that ‘‘he could not 
have told his readers how his evidence had been 
collected without faithfully recording many things 
which as a matter of taste might have been sup- 
pressed :”—and he suggests that ‘‘ this part of his 
sketch may induce some future undergraduate who 


more suitable field for his labours.”—In the second 
place, he begs that we will not “tell him what he 
is from those he lives with,” according to the 
Spanish proverb,—b , it is impossible in the 
East ‘‘to acquire an intimate knowledge of Ori- 
ental manners and customs without mixing fami- 
liarly with all orders—low as well as high.”— 
Lastly, he begs to qualify the charge which we 
describe him as having brought against the British 
Reviewer. The “ignorance crasse” which he 
attributed to that personage relates merely, he 
explains, to Indian subjects,—which ‘‘ necessarily 
require,” he thinks, ‘‘long residence in the East :” 
—and for the ‘‘ dishonest motives” which we con- 
sider him to have insinuated against critics in 
general—he would have us substitute the less 
offensive word “‘ prejudice.” 
Civil List Pensions.—The following list of pen- 
sions granted between the 20th day of June, 1851, 
and the 20th day of June, 1852, and charged upon 
the Civil List, has been issued.—1851—August 30, 
Anna Jameson, 100/., in consideration of her 
literary merits. September 1, Maria Long, 100/., 
in consideration of the service of her late husband, 
Mr. Frederick Beckford Long, Inspector-General 
of Prisons in Ireland, and of his having died from 
illness contracted while in the execution of his 
duty, by which she is placed in circumstances of 
great distress. September 1, James Silk Buck- 
ingham, 200/., in consideration of his literary 
works and useful travels in various countries. 
September 2, Robert Torrens, F.R.S., 200., in 
consideration of his valuable contributions to the 
science of political economy. October 10, John 
Wilson, Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Edinburgh, 300/., in consideration of 
his eminent literary merits. October 10, Elizabeth 
Reid, 501., (widow of Dr. James S. Reid, Pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical and Civil History in the 
University of Glasgow); and Jane Arnott Reid, 
Elizabeth Reid, and Mary Reid, 501. (daughters 
of the above, and for the survivors or survivor of 
them), in consideration of Dr. Reid’s valuable 
contributions to literature, and of the distressed 
condition in which his widow and children are 
placed by his decease.—February 5, 1852—Eliza 
MacArthur, 50J., in consideration of the merits of 
her late husband, Dr. Alexander MacArthur, 
superintendent of model schools, and inspector of 
the Dublin district under the Commissioners of 
National Education in Ireland, and of his having 
been attacked by mental derangement, attributed 
solely to Lis unbounded exertions in the discharge 
of his official duties, and also in consideration that 
the pension of 200. per annum, which was granted 
to her during the lifetime of her husband, has 
lapsed by his decease. April 5.—John Britton, 
75l., in consideration of his literary merits and 
impoverished condition. April 5.—Mary Fitz- 
gibbon, 75/., in consideration of the signal services 
rendered by her father, Colonel James Fitzgibbon, 
on various occasionsin Canada, and of the destitute 
condition in which she will be left at her father’s 
death. 

Depth of the Deluge demonstrated.—In your last number is 
a letter signed “*P. M‘farlane,” with the above heading, 
containing an attempt at criticism on some passages in 
Capt. Strachey’s account of the elevated region of Tibet.— 
Capt. Strachey says, that the plain of Tibet, at an elevation 
of 14,000 or 15,000 feet, is composed of tertiary rocks:—of 
course he took for granted that those tertiary rocks were 
accumulated under the sea, and were formed accordingly 
beneath the present sea level. They must, therefore, have 
been elevated 14,000 or 15,000 feet + the depth under the sea 
at which they were originally deposited since their forma- 
tion,—that is, since the terliary period,—and moreover 
since a very late part of the tertiary period, or they would 
not contain the bones of the elephant and the rhinoceros. 
Mr. P. M‘Farlane, unable, it appears, to understand this, 
the plainest and simplest of all conclusions, supposes Capt. 
Strachey to assert that the ‘* protuberance” of Tibet rose to 
thesurface after the secondary and befure the tertiary period ; 
—and then proceeds to write irrelevantly about ‘cones 
and pyramids, and ridges with cutting edges, and molar and 
canine teeth.”—I am, &c. J. Bete JoKes. 

An Electric Telegraph Express. — During the 
transmission of the late electric telegraph returns 
for Government, the Post-office, and the news- 
papers, the extraordinary rate of 150 words and 
48 stops, saysethe Times, was attained in two 
minutes by an improved instrument. 








To CoRRESPoNDENTS.— M.L. P.—An Observer—J, A.S.— 
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THE ATHENZUM 





newz BASS sOneS, by J. C. BEUTHIN: 


Ide! written, Py Mrs Saran Creswett; and 
oo 'bowl with Toad, ine.’ Poetry by Anacreon, sung by 
Bemis 


, 53, New Bond-street. 
ae MODERN INSTRUCTIONS 
for the PIANOFORTE, fingered by Czeany. Thirtieth 


ctions are clear and simple, the size full music folio, 

sheplstes of extra boldness, and more tt a. 140 ts and four and modern 
prelades, exercises, &c., twelve cha: four songs, with 
ae fare, al up ibis complete grammar r the piano 


EW POPULAR and CLASSICAL MUSIC. 
s,and Pos Free.—A CATALOGUE of 








tis and post: 

shed FBarlington-s treet. 
ee 

ESSRS. WHITTAKER & Co. respectfully 

beg to call the sitenitiog of aT ry engaged t n tuition 

jad the book: kselling trade toa N TALOG E of MUDER N 

sie tb EDUCATIONAL WORKS, which is now 

bution, and which they will be happy to forward 


Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 
Just Fost published, the ih oittien, @ greatly improved, 12mo. 
younmuxs USE of the GLOBES, contain. 
ith E les and ti Also, i 
J ee aes of gchools ana or tuition. Corree rected 
be PiSpcoved of A — MAYNARD, Editor of * Keith's 


an & Co.; Hamilton & Co.; Whittaker & co 3 
1 & Co.; Darton & Co.; J. Hughes; and C. H 








sm, oe 





Recently published, price 4s. cloth, lettered, 
HE CLASSICAL MANUAL: an Epitome of 
T Ancient Geography. Greek and Roman M vadow, Antiqui- 


tansed Chrono! Chi intended for the use of junior forms 
blic and co! ate schools. wee ae by JA 8. 8. 
palRD, —— Coll ablin ; Assistant Classical Master, King’s 
Gloucester. 
“A very well dij and useful little volame.”— (uardian. 
“A well dig abri ent—cleverly compiled.”— Britannia. 


“ tn book to the junior pupil and others for reference or 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
FRASER'S WALKINGAME'S ARITHMETIC AND KEY. 
Modernized and sPUTC price 2s. cloth, 
walk INGAME'S TUTOR’S ASSISTANT ; 
being a ag om —. of Artihmetie, anda Com- 


Question Book. Containing the New Tables of Weights and 
ee with Rules and pxemeles for ee ~ the New Mea- 





ym Old. To which is added, an Appendix on Re 
aad Circulating Decimals, with their Application. By JOH 
PHASER. Accountant, ,™ 


‘A KEY to WALKINGAME'S TUTOR’S 
ASSISTANT, modernized and Ly ye containing Solutions of 
all the Exercises, &c. 12mo. price 3s. c! oth. 

Longman & Co.; Hamilton & ak ‘Simkin, Siang Cn; : 
Whittaker & Co. 5 Pg & J. Rivington Cope & ioulston & 
Stwoeman ; C. Hi. Law; J.Green; E. P. A; ‘ouarke & Co. ; 
Hall & Co.'s W Ww. &'. Piper ; and L. eo Wittenoom. 


ANTHON’S HORACE—DOERING’S TEXT. 
New and revised edition, 12mo. price 7s. 6d. cloth lettered, 
ORACE’S WORKS, from theT ext of DoERING, 
with  Eyalenatery Notes at the end of the Text. By CHAS. 


ANTHON, L.L.D., &c. 
London: Longman & Co.; J. M. Richardson ; Hamiiion & Co. ; 
Bohn; me ie 





Whittaker & Co.; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. ; H. G 


& Co.; canes & Co.; Hodgson; H,. Washbourne: F. 
; Houlston & Stoneman ; J. 8. Hodson; E. P. Ww il- 
liams ; an fand C C. H. Law. Edinbu: gh: Oliver & Boyd, 





THE AUTHOR'S EDITIONS. 


LLENDORFF'S METHOD of LEARNING 
to READ, WRITE, and SPEAK a LANGUAGE in Six 


], ADAPTED to the FRENCH. Written ex- 

i Se Boe Bett, By Dr. H. G. OLLENDORFF. 
edition, price 12s. clot 

| “ADAPTED to oo ‘ITALIAN. Written ex- 

party ter the English Student. By Dr. H. G. OLLENDORFF. 
$v, 2nd edition, price 12s, cloth. 

3, ADAPTED to the GERMAN. Written ex- 
Paty for the English Student. By Dr. H.G. OLLENDURFF. 

two parts. Part I., 7th edition, rice 190 8vo. cloth. Part IL, 
‘dedition, price 128. 8vo. cloth. The parts sold separately. 

KEYS to the ITALIAN, FRENCH, and 
GEMAN PAu SYSTEMS, prepared by the Author. Price T8. each, 


Sere: for those who desire to avail theroselves of the 
Present method to notice that oes are the only English octtens 


by Dr. Ollendorff ; he deems any other totall, 
adequate for the arpose of nglish instruction, and for — e el: 
dation of the method so strongly recommended by Captain Basil 
Hall and other eminent writers. They should be ordered with the 
Publishers’ name, and to prevent erross, every copy has its number 
tad the Author's Signature. 
The above Works are 





London : pr bistaner & cs = Dulau & Co.; and to be had of 
wy Bookseller. 





DES CARRIRRES® HISTORY OF FRANCE, BY M. DELILLE. 
Now ready, in 12mo. price 7s. roan, a new edition of 


ABREGE de L'HISTOIRE de FRANCE, 
extrait de l’Histoire de PAbbé a, par M. DES 
MRRIERES. Continude d’abord, e a Ie Révolution de 
ae rJ.C. H. TARVER; te, jusqu’a l’an 1849, 
nrc. J. DELILLE, Professeur & Christ's I Hos ital, et a I'Beole 
dela Cité de Londres, auteur d’une Gramm 


aire rengaise &eo 
ion: Lomgman & Co. ; Hamilton & Co. ; Simpkin Marshall 
80o.; Whittaker - Co.; Dulau & Co.; F. & J. Rivington; J. 
lughes ; C. H. . Wittenoom. 
ew edition, 12mo. pri 

OVELLE * MORALI DI" “FRANCESCO 

4% SOAVE. Nuova editione, diligentem: correta, in cui 
& Bono scecntate tutte le voei; e che ay un Vocabolario 


y — ae 0 fi 
begs i Whitaker « e Co.; e Simpkin, Marshalle Co. Edin- 











ew edition, 18mo. price 1s, boun 
DAMS's’ LECTIONES SELECT; or, Select 


Latin Lessons, in Morality, History, and Biography. 
Adapted to the capacity of y oung beginners. 
pnanemen & Co. PYiamilten a & Co.; Whittaker & Co. ; Simpkin, 


arshall & Co. ; ‘and C. H. Law. 


ITALIAN page eth AND EXERCISES. | 
2ist edition, 
ENERON T's ‘Ss "COMPLETE. “TTA PALIAN 

GRAMMAR; containing the best and easiest rules for 
reer that Language. ‘To which are added an Introduction to 

ereification, Extracts from the Le Poets, fe. The 
Peg properly the of learners, 
2ist edition, carefully revised, and considerably improved. By 
P. L ROSTERI. 

BOTTARELLI'S EXERCISES upon the 
oolviahe PARTS of ITALIAN SPEECH, with references 
toVeneroni’ 3 Seemann, andan Abridgmentof the Roman History, 
intended at once to make the learner acquainted with Sietery, am — 
the idioms ot of the Italian language. 11th edition, revised, 


3. A KEY to BOTTARELLI'S EXERCISES ; 
with a few Extracts in Prose and Verse, with English Transla- 
eng ap ge ‘onde of beginners. By P. R. RUTA. New edition, 

Longman, Brown & Co.; Hamilton of Co.; W hittaker & Co. ; 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co.; Capes & Co.; Dulau Co.; C. H. 
Law; and Aylott & Jones.” 








GRAMMAR SCHOOL CLASSICS. 
ust publ ished, feap. 8vo. price 48. 6d. cloth, 
ICERONIS CATO MAJOR, sive de Senectute, 
Lelius, sive de Amicitia, et E pistola Sates with Eng! ish 
Notes and an Index. By GEO. ~~ LONG. Being @ second 
volume of the Grammar School Classi 

“ The notes" are brief, clear, a iectrastive: the selections judi- 
ciously made; the text carefully revised and adm irably punctu- 
ated ; and the entire volume is one which the schoolboy will find 
invaluable, and from which even the advanced scholar may learn 
something.”— Weekly News. 

ay ENO published, a new edition of the first volume, price 5s. 

ENOPHON’S ANABASIS,with English Notes 
aia Three Mape. By the Rev. J. F. MACMICHAEL, Master of 
the Grammar School, Burton-on-Trent. 

“ We can confident ly recommend this as the best school edition 
and we feel certain that it will satisfy every reasonable demand 
that can be made.”—Classical Museum. 

Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane ; George Bell, Fleet-street. 


M® KEIGHTLEY’S HISTORICAL AND 
CLASSICAL WOR a 
History of Bagynt. 2 vols. 12mo. 4th redition, cloth 14 
he V olumes are sold separately, 78. each, 
History of Greece. 12mo. 6th edition, cloth . 
History of Rome. 12mo. 6th edition, c cloth 
Questions on the Histories. 12mo.. 
History of India. S8vo. cloth .. .....00 sc. cece eens 
History of the Roman Empire. 12mo. ond edit. cloth 
Mythology of Ancient penny and Italy. 8vo. 2nd 
edition, cloth ° 
The Mythology ‘Abridged. » “1émo. 6th’ edition, ‘bound 
Ovid’: y+ With Notes ‘and Introduction. 2nd edit. 
8vo. clot acnes 
The Catilina and ‘Jugurtha of Sailust, with Notes and 
Excursus, post 8vo. cloth 
Tales and Popular Fictions. Woodcuts, feap. ‘Bvo. cl. 
yal History of England. 12mo. 3rd edition, 
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Me Ae Hlistory of Greece. 1$mo. 2nd edit. bd. 
Elementary History of Rome. 18mo. 3rd edition, 
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au 
ao 


psanied Sherinieeneneehu ented pammnenmnebannhihan 3.6 
Th orks are used at the chief public schools, and by the 
tutors at The Universities, and are admirably adapted for private 
and self-instruction. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Marialane. ‘ 


THE MOST yong —— HISTORIES, 
Embellished with C C t &c. Now ready. 
HE FORTY- riRST. “EDITION of WHIT- 
TAKER’S ——. SISROCES HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND. 12mo. 68.s , 

The TWEN! T Y- E IGHTH EDITION of 
WHITTAKER’S IMPROVED PINNOCK’S HISTORY of 
ROME. 12mo. 5s. 6d. strongly bound in roan. 

The TWENTY-FIFTH EDITION of 
WHITTAKER'S suCROvR> PINNOCK’S HISTORY of 

GREECE. 12mo. itrongly bound in roan. 
No edition of the above works is genuine, ng the name of the 
Publishers, Whittaker & Co., appears on the title 
London : W hittaker'& € Co. Ave! Maria: ‘lane. 


NOW READY, — 
rice, bound in cloth, "38. 6d. 
ATIN MADE EASY : an Introduction to the 
Readin, ng of Lat i, my mp ete a wore Exercise Book, 
and Vocabu he BEARD, D.D. Fourth 
+ pony With a akin inglish Ty English- Latin Vocabulary, 
and an 
Tandon : atten Marshall & Co. Stationers’ Hall-court. 


ust published, with 24 Plates, pri: a 
nisTory of INF USORTAL MAN IMAL- 
ULES, Living and Fossil ; with Abstracts of the Systems 
of Roshan Dujard din, a. Ruining. @ Siebold, and others, and Descrip- 
tions of all the 5 NDREW PRITCE HARD, Een. 
M.R.L., Author oft the *“Micrcecopic Illustrations,’ &c. 
London: “Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 














price 28. each, Nos, 


to3 

EYER'S COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS 
of BRITISH BIRDS and THEIK EGGS. This is the 
most complete and beautiful work of the kind ever offered to the 
public. Fach Number contains rour accurately coloured Plates 
executed by the Author, with ptions. This new edition is 
ublishing in Monthly Numbers, and may be had by order of any 
kseller in the kingdom. The first Number will be sent gratis 

to those who intend subscribing, as a specimen of the work. 

Published by G. Willis, a London. 


This a3 is published, price 1s. 6d. 

N TH BO AT-DEAFN ESS, through ‘the i inter- 
ention of the Mucous Membrane, and ont 1} to 

GICAL CORNERIONS of the THROAT, NOSE, and EA 

JAMES YEARSLEY 

Surgeon tothe are ‘no Ear lnfirmary, Sackville- oy: Aural 
Surgeon to Her late Majesty the Queen Dowager, &c. &c. 
John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho; and all Booksellers. 








IMPERIAL Poppe ane | ae aye 
On the 3lst of July will be publ! ed, price 3s. 
HE IMPERTAL “CYCLOPARDIA of the 
BRITISH EMPIR) 
The Subscribers’ Copies of ry ol I, +! 158., are now ready, 


On the 31st of August will be panes, Part I., price 38, 6d. to 


PRE IMPERIAL “CYCLOP DIA of GEO- 
GRAPHY, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, &c. 

The commencement, of the Issue of the New Div sone - oon 
Imperial C as n postponed for a mon 
quence of thet interference of the General Election with the busi. busi- 
ness arrangements of the Agents for the sale of the Cyclopzdia. 
oe at the Orrice or Tne lmrentay CycLopzpia, 90, 


tHE IMPERIAL CYCLOPZEDIA of GEO- 
GRAPHY: the BRITISH EMPIRE, Part XIL., will be 
published August Ist, price 2s. 6d. 
London: Charles Knight, 90, Fleet-street. 














PuE IMPERIAL CYCLOPEDIA of GEO- 
GRAPHY: the BRITISH EMPIRE, Volume L., cloth 





boarde, price 178. 6d, is now ready. 
London: Charles Kuight, 90, Fleet-street. 
HE HALF-HOURS of ENGLISH HIS- 
TORY, Part X., completing the Work, will be published 
August Ist, price 6d. 
London: Charles Knight, 90, Fleet-street. 
r) 
NEW GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 
BY 
ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, 
F.R.S.E. F.R.G.S. F.G.8. 
Geographer in Ordinary to Her Majesty 4 Setinn, Author of 
*The Physical Atlas,’ 
3. 
A SCHOOL ATLAS of GENERAL 
and DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, constructed with a 
special view to the purposes of sound instruction. 
Il. 
A SCHOOL ATLAS of PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY, in which the subject is treated in a more 
simple and Senastacy manner than in the previous works of the 
same Author. 
Price 12s. 6d. each, strongly half bound. 
OPINIONS. 

“T have taught Geography, more or less, in the High School and 
University of Edinburgh, for the last forty years, an ve no 
hesitation in saying ow ; Lt m the publication of Mr. Keith 
Johnston's Gene an School Atlases as the reatest 
boon that has been pa <7 my time,on a of kuow- 
ledge aa of ‘public instruction which is becoming every day more 
important and more popular.”— Professo: ns. 

“ DECIDEDLY THE BEST oes yn WE HAVE EVER SEEN.” 

English Journal of Education. 

“A MORE COMPLETE WORK FoR EpvUcaTIONAL PURPOSES HAS 
NEVER COME UNDER OUR OBSERVATION.”— Hducational Times. 

“ These two publications are important contributions to Educa- 
tional Literature.”— Spectator. 


“We know of no more valuable atpentte tosuch studies than 
these two beautiful Atlases.”— Dispatc 


* Altogether the best Atlas we oer seen for its size and price.” 
Guardian, 
“ The most beautifully executed, most comprehensive, and most 
accurate Schoo] Atlases, which modern science aud rescareh have 
produced.”— Chester Courant 


Preparing for publication, uniform with the above, 


I. A SCHOOL ATLAS of CLAS- 


SICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Il. A SCHOOL ATLAS of SCRIP- 
TURAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Lately published, 


EPITOME of ALISON’S HISTORY of 
EUROPE. For the Use of Schools and Young Persons. Post 
8vo. bound, 78. 6d. 

ATLAS to the EPITOME, 7s. 

INTRODUCTION to the WRITING of 
GREEK. By SIR DANIEL K. SANDFORD. A New 
Edition. Price 3a. 6d. 

RULES and EXERCISES in HOMERIC 
and ATTIC eo To which is added, a Short System of 
Greek By SIR DANIEL K. SANDFORD. A New 

Edition. Price 6s. "ea. 


EXTRACTS from GREEK AUTHORS; with 
Notes and a Vocabulary. By SIR DANIEL K. SANDFORD. 
§ Sow Baitien, thoroughly Revised | by the Rev. W. VEITCH. 
ice 68. 


THIERSCH’S GREEK GRAMMAR. Trans- 
lated by SIR DANIEL K. SANDFORD. 8vo. price 16s. 


A CATECHISM of AGRICULTURAL CHE- 
atted ond Saou OGY. By JAMES F. W. JOHNSTON, 
F.R E., F.G.8., Author of * Lectures = Agricultural 
Seintey = Geology.” #ist Edition. Price 1 

ELEMENTS of AGRICULTURAL CHE- 
MISTRY and GnoLoer. By the same Author. Fifth 
Edition. Feap. 

AINSLIE'’S LAND SURVEYING. A Newand 
Enlarged Edition. By WILLIAM GALBRAITH, M.A, 8yo. 
with an Atlas of 32 Engravings in 4to. 1. le. 

FORTIFICATION. For the Use of Officers of 
the Army and Students of Military History. By LIRUT. 
LA Bengal Enginecrs. svo. Numerous I)iustrations, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


806 
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oe ay 
‘ Fane. 
P OE M S. By the “ion. 3 + a ‘ANE 


BOGUE'S GUIDES FOR Lo apeynene . 
f Continental Guide- Books, in com olumes, 
A New Series of Con an sode 7 





Bercium AND THE RHINE. 
ee 


wit Z E 2 G&G AN DBD. 
Wan eee Mop, pies Gs. 
David Bogue, 


Mya of CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES, 
Vol Il. Part Il. June 30, 1852. Price 6s. éd.; or 1L 1s. 


Pont the e Cit and Port of Seleucia Pisa. By W. Holt Yates, M.D. 
The Throne of Amy Apollo. W. Watkiss Loyd. 
the Mountains of Lycia. B: ioral fessor Schoen 
the Theatres of Verona and Vicenza. By Edward a Falkener. 
eeveutions on. on + Lone nad of Verona, ae Cont’ Orti Manara. 
with 4 and 10 Woodcu uding some 
vary) OBLisHeD 1 DRAWINGS BY PALLADIO- 
Printer, 37, Great Queen encstreee 
ore 12mo. cloth boards, 38. 


A’ MOSP' HERE. A Philosophical Work. 
By G. WOODHEAD, Esq. 


ANALYTICAL PHYSICS; or, Trinology. A 
New Theory of Physical Science. By ROBERT FORFAR, Esq. 


“Tanion: H. Bailli@re, Publisher, 219, Regent-street, and 290, 
Broadway, New York. 


THE POOR | Boy's PORTRY. 
Now published, p: ely bound in cloth, 
UESSES at — “BEAUTIFUL: 


A Volume of Poems. 


a RD_ REALF. 
With a Preface ene Dedication, by CHARLES DE LA PRYME, 
M.A. of Trinit 


iy Callege, C Cambridge. 
trim wrliars ofthe Pt the = ts of these Poems have been received 
m ters of the first eminence. 
R. Folthorpe, Brighton ; and Longman & Co. London. 














THE ATHENAUM 

be had at all th 

NEW on POPULAR Rn "NOVELS, 
Published by COLBURN & CO., 
13, Great ‘Iborough-street. 
Tue Lost INHERITANCE. 
Mary Seanam. By Mrs. Grey. 
ADax _Gzaaue. By the Author of ‘ Margaret 
ait 

Amy Pau.: a Tale. 
Cogsnamens of an Eron1an. By C. Rowcrort, 


Darien. By Exiot WARBURTON. 
Ravensciirre. By the Author of 
ham 


AURELIA; or, a Beauty’s Life in Italy. 
THE Perius of Fasnron. 
Also, j 
Tue BELLe of the ree 
*The Old English Gentleman,’ &c. 


Just published, crown 8vo. price 58. cloth gilt, 
HE BEAUTY of AMALFI: an Italian 


Tale. 
“ Written with poh geod skill, aes well as with much knowledge of 
the peasantry scenery of Amalfi. The public events, that 
superadd historical variety to individual interest, are the insur- 
rection of MeqeaseSs, and the tyranny, corruption, and treachery 
of the Austro-S, Government at that time, which are quietly 
mais to remin the reader of asimilar kind of rule in the present 


London : Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


* Emilia 


ready, 
By the Author of 





ATENT SILICE PANY 

PATENT SILICEQUS STONE COMPANY 
each. Deposit 

herent 

nwinto— 


Prof. D. T. Ansted, 

ro} ni! F.RS., 17, ee 
Feet 3 = » RS. anchester-street, London, 
Peter Bruft, ., C.E., Ipswich, 

J. C. Cobbo! ., M.P., Ipswich. 

JA Stow Market. 

Frederick Ransome, Esq., A.C.E., Ipswich. 

Wilmer Wilmer, Esq., 34, Wilton Crescent, London. 
Solicitors—Messrs, Palmer, France & Palmer, Bedford-row, 


Bankers—BSir J. W. ie. Bart. & Co., 
Secretary—W. Thi London. 


omson, 
Temporary Offices, 71, ae 
ject of this Company is the working of the 
Mr. anna oes Kansome, of I Lpewich- for improvements 
1 stone, & he patents ware secured 
ly devoted his 


The ob 
= by 





ae pag yp ane oe ‘and = he 
energies in develo powers and overcoming t! 
and chemical di aa hice attendi the introdtetion ef tas 
mappa LA ne fally 7 . ed in attaining these obj 
and it is now found necessary to en’ rially 
of teed o ——— the seale 





The process of manufacture is Anocry simple, sting 
the solution © of flint in caustic alkali at high : temperature. ~ 
solution thus ob a e; the 
can be mo ulded with sand into any Ct rm, and madee 
receive the most delicate impressions. In this state it is s bart i 
a kiln, the result being a siliceous stone equal to the 
stones, an and indestruotible by atmospheric c 








FOR TRAVELLERS ON THE CONTINENT. 
Third Edition, price 5a. cloth, 
ME. JUSTICE TALFOURD'S VACATION 
RAMBLES; comprising the Recollections of three Conti- 
nental Tours, in the Vacations of 1841, 1842, and 1843, 
Just published, price 68. cloth, 
Mr. JUSTICE TALFOURD’S DRAMATIC 


WORKS. Eleventh Edition. 
Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 





GAUNDERS & OTLEY’S PUBLICATIONS. 


1, MR. LODGE’S PEERAGE. The Twenty-first 
Eé@ition. Under the Patronage of THE QUEEN and 
PRINCE ALBERT. 

2, MRS. JAMESON’S FEMALE CHARAC- 

TERS of SHAKSPEARE’S PLAYS. 2 vols. 
“Truly Sogn volumes. The most charming of all the works 
of a charming writer.”— Blackwood. 

3. THE LANGUAGE of FLOWERS. Coloured 
Plates. The Vriginal Edition, sanctioned by the DUCHESS 


of KENT. 
THE HAND-BOOK’ of TURNING. A 


Guide to Turning in all its Branches. 


RICHARD CUR DE LION: HIS LIFE 
and TIMES. By G.P.R.JAMES. 4 vols. 


CELEBRATED FEMALE SOVEREIGNS. 
cog er ee By Mrs. JAMESON, Author of ‘ Legends 


ATHENS: its RISE and FALL. By Sir 
E. L, BULWER LYTTON. 2 vols. 


HOW to PRINT and WHEN to PUBLISH ; 
or, Practical Advice to Authors and Inexperienced Writers. 
Post free, to orders inclosin ng it six stamps. 

& Otley, Publi Conduit-street. 


The Only Genuine Edition of Webdster’s Dictionary, royal 
8v0., which should not be confounded with Worcester’s Dic- 


tionary. 
. SCHOOL BOOKS. 
TO THE me OF SCHOOLS. 


EBSTER’S DICTIONARY of the ENG- 
LISH LANGUA 

Exhibiting the Origin, Orthography, Reeeedtiten. and Defini- 
tion of Words ; comprising also a Synopsis of Words differently 
pronounced by different Orthoépists, and Walker's Key to the 
Classical Pronunciation of Greek, Latin, and Scripture tN ow 
Names, A New Edition, revised ‘and enlarged by C. A. GUOD- 
ay Professor in Yale College ; with the dition of a Vocabu- 
With’ ern G phical Names and their Pronunciation. 
b . th a Portrait of Dr. Webster. Royal 8vo. extra cloth, 1,265 

168.; strongly bound is russia, marbled edges, 1d. 4. ; ‘ditto, 
Ritto, half ‘rumia, marbled edges, 11; ditto, ditto, calf gilt, mar- 
bled ed; ditto, ditto, ha ifcali "marbled edges, 188. Spe- 
cimen Copy Multi be be sent postage free on receipt of 16s. 68 

THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON GEO- 
GRAPHY. By JOSEPH GUY, Jun., of Magdalen Hall, Oxford ; 
Author of uzmmerous popular Educational V orks. en bvo. with 
about One Hundred ties, onders 
of the World, &c. The Drawings are made with phew care from 
truthful sources—a _desideratum so necessary in an Elementary 

hy. Nine Maps have been engraved by a patent process 
qxpreeesy y oe this Work, and are corrected to the present period. 
Demy 8vo. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON DRAW- 
ING-BOOK. Comprising a complete Introduction to Drawin oe 
Coampenien 5 with Instructions for Etching on copper or stee 
Illustrated with above 300 Subjects for study in every bony of 
Art. Demy 8vo. cloth, 
ocean Specimen = of ‘either the —- excellent School-books will 

aden : 227, —. 

che are publish 
THE ILLUSTRATED LON NDON SPELL- 
ING-BOOK. 120th Thousand. 1s. 

THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON READER. 
32nd Thousand. 2. 

THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON INSTRUC- 
TOR. 2st Thousand. 

THE ILLUSTRATED NEW TESTAMENT. 
New Edition. 4to. cloth, 5s. 

Office of the National Illustrated Library, 227, Strand. 


8. 











This day is published, 8vo. price 9e. 6d. 
—— OF — = II, ILLUSTRATED. 
of the reign of King 
James THE SECOND. Notes by the Earl 
of Deen. Speaker Onslow, and Dean Swift. 

nal Observations now enlarged. 
Oxford, at pe oo Press; sold by John Henry Parker, 
Cates, and 377, Strand, London; and E. Gardner, 7, Paternoster- 





Ready To-day at all the Libraries, 
MADAME CARLEN'’S NEW NOVEL. 


[YAR or, The Skjuts- Boy. By EmILiz CARLEN, 

, Author of ‘ The Birthright, ‘ Woman's Life,’ &c. Crown 8yo. 

“ + scenes descriptive of the domestic hearth, and = —— 
pathos, Madame Carlen is considered equal to Fredrika Bremer. 
Office of the National Illustrated Library, 227, Strand. 


TAYLOR'S BEE-KEEPER'S MANUAL. 
4th Edition, revised and a with nearly 100 Illustrations, 


HE BEE- KEEPER? oa MABUAL; 

or, Practical Hints on the } 
servation of the Honey- 

ENRY TAYLOR. 


London: oumnie & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row; and all 
Booksellers. 


OWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY. 
First Edition, royal 8v 
The few remaining copies of this Ley foqsaing 36 vols., and con- 
taining a Plates, stall: coloured, TO BE SOLD. Pri 
in Numbers, 251, qiemaly edbished at 56l. A portion of the 
Plates will b be new. Booksellers and Scientific Institutions allowed 
a discount of 1” per cent. Early application to the Proprietor is 
desirable, as the oops will be delivered when ready in the order 
they are subscri 
John E. 3, Mead-place, Lambeth. 


ATENT LAW AMENDMENT ACT, 1852. 
—Just published, price 6d., AN ABSTRACT of ‘this Act, 

ich, from Ist October next, entirely oo the practice of ob- 

ym and the cost of, British | mene with Observations thereon 
for the use o! y WM. JOHNSON, 
a Inst. C.E., and J. “i. JOHNSON, Solicitor and Patent 


Age! 

Vouton : Hebert, 88, Cheapside; and at Messrs. Johnson's 
Office, 47, L incoln’s Inn-fields ; ; 166, Buchanan-street, Glasgow ; 
and 20, St. Andrew’s-square, Edinburgh. 


Just published, 2 vols. post ya am, 218. to be had at all the 


ERSONAL ADVENTURES of “OUR 
OWN CORRESPONDENT” in ITALY ; showing how an 
Active Campaigner can tind good quarters when other men lie in 
the fields ; ro dinners, whilst many are half-starved ; and g 
wine, thoug the King’s s be redu: to short rations. 
By MICHAEL BURKE HONAN. 
“This work is original, and not a reprint or réchauffé of my 
correspondence from Italy to the Times.”—Pr-face. 
“ The book is one of the most entertaining we ever came across. 
A constant -— of rye narrative, d 
h sallies of sparkling wit and rich 


























humour. » John 

“We do not know that since the days of Gil Blas a more diver- 
sified and dashing series of adventures has been set before the 
gentle reader... .. is book is sure to be wildly popular.”—Globde. 


d in roan, with a tuck, pric: 


1 
POCKET TRAVELLING ATLAS of the 
ENGLISH COUNTIES, with all the Coach and Kail Roads 
seonrately laid down, and Coloured. Engraved by SIDNEY 
HAL ew Edition. 


“ The best Atlas we have seen for rtability, and clear 
ae neatness, po! ity, 





ng’ s 


|. post 8vo. cloth, 92. 
AMBLES on OBSERVATIONS in NEW 
SOUTH WALES; with Siostes « « Men and Manners, 
Notices a the Aborigine ‘Glim cz ane some Hints to 
Emigrants. By JOSEPH PHIPPS. TOWNGE 
“One ne of the books on New South Wales that} has appeared.” 





London : Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


—? 7 he r 1 th: at ne shriek x 

e drying an ing, and no warping or w 

It can item be , juced of any colour, and made to reprenmns granites, 
es, &e. 


Pe. Principal cuptiosiions hitherto used an — Arts, have been 
ph pavements, ashlar for facing | buildings. .. moulin. 
a. terrace walks, monuments, &c., and in the manp- 
facture of filters. In all these applications, the results have beep 

eminently successful, and show a steadily increasing demand. 

Th tent stone has received the a’ thi 
and senotionl men of the day, and pees ~ is aie 
Be been subj ex d situations to the 

‘osp! s —— & period of 

heen without Saas the slightest appearances 
ral gs ees ” of the Institution of Civil : 

a Me™ e Great Exhibiti 


jon of 1851 
awar os A. sn'etimony oft ite merits. mnhe 


The extend over the whole of the United Kingdom, and 
the pod wey licence which it == shall ist — ted to 


can be p rms, the par. 
ie of ‘which may be ascertained 4 on inquiry at theo Uttice. 
Judging from the cost of manufacture of this matale 
Pha ay the bse “ace mages) rs rofit of = least 25 ha 
annum may confidently anticipated upon the wi an 4 
WwW coke. mm ed the 


to be in oe The limited ‘extent of the 
the cost of the transit, have hitherto 

full developement of the patent, but orders to a considerable extent 
have been already executed, and many others are now in course tf 
completion. Several large contracts are now con- 
sideration. 

A pinion for Shares may be addressed to the Secretary, or to 

a Rs k, Esq., Stockbroker, Sun-chambers, Th: 

Rf Pr rospectuses, with rome of big F for Shares, may 
be cbtained jeor (containing full pecimens of the 
Stone seen at the Office, 71, Comal from 11 till 3 daily. 


HE CORPORATION of the SCOTTISH 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION is the only Office in which 

the Advantages of MUTUAL ASSURANCE can be obtained at 
MODERATE PREMIUMS. The Assured are, at the sume finn 
specially wi narepe from peomenel Peon 

In all points of practice, 
of Policies, — of Hoenes for traveling or pF 
and of obtaining advances on the — of the Policies, the 
tions of the Soe ety, as well as the administration, are as li 
as is consistent with right ecieaie. 

Copies of the 14th Annual = custeintes: a Statement of the 
Principles of the Institution, Form of Proposal, and every infor- 
pie. ae mee be toa on application at the Head Office in 

inburgh. 
The OFFICE in LOEpor, 12, MOORGATE-STREET. 
EORGE GRANT, Resident Secretary. 


HE WESTMINSTER and GENERAL LIFE 
a ARNO ATION, 
e Westminster Fire 
27, cau Covent-garden, London. 
Established 1536, 














indefe 








Trustees. ; 
George Dodd, Boy Colonel W. H. Meyrick. 
Geo. Mercer Hen ti. Esa. Joseph William Thrupp, Es. 

This Association offers.to Assurers the security of an = 
Guaranteed Capital, besides a large Fund invested in the 
Stocks and on Mortgages, being the accumulation of premiums 
already received on Assurances. 

The rates of = hereunder stated have been re-caleulated, 
and are precise! yanjuated tothe risk of the Assurance undertaken 
by_the Office, and are = low -— is — with security. 

Eight-tenths of the profits of the Association are divided every 
Five. Ye jeare among the Fnolders of Policies in the participating class 


of ass 
The ‘additions made to the sums oqveed by Policies which hare 
f profit declared 1842, 848, 1847, and 


— 

Every restrictive condition of assurance not absolutely necessery 
for the security of the Association has been withdrawn from the 
policies. 

a tt: on the security of policies after two premiums 
ve pa: 

Premiums may be ‘paid Yearly, Half- yearly, or Quarterly. 

Every information on the sul ject of Life Assurance can 
tained on application at the 0: 


Annual Pr 


be ob 


of 1001, 





P for the A 

for = whole tere of Life :— 
With Profits. Without Profits. 

= _ 4 £1 14 «7 
10 26 4 
5 0 
410 6 
7 4 8 





ge. Age. 














4 
440 
614 3 





M. BROWNE, Actuary. 
Agents required in the principal Country Towns. 
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E LIFE 
CAL, MEDICA! & GENERAL 


station, wey, assure with this 
part of Europe, the Holy 
New Zealand, and in 

North and South ca, without extra 

FIFTH DIVISION 0 oF PROFITs. 
FIFTH BONUS was in January ae. and the 
varied with the different from 244 to 55 per cent. on 
jums uae, Sue the Five Years; or from 51. to 
sum assu: 

divisible in future among the Share- 
being now provided for, alban intrenching on the amount 
regular business, the ASSU RED will hereafter derive 
ts obtainable from a Mutual Office, with, at the same 
jte freedom from a, secured by means of an 
Capital,—thus combining, in the same Office, all 


<0 security and benefit of the Assured 
income is now upwards of 136,000l. per 


Report. setti 
A be obtained 
a line to 

GEORGE H. L PERE AnD, Resident Secretary. 
Great Russell-street, Bl ury, London. 


yor. LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, |§ 
18, KING WILLIAM-STREET, CITY. Established 1838, 


forth full 


iculars, with a 
any of the ‘8 


ety’s agents, or 





Benjamin Hawes, Esq. Chairman, 
Nesbi' Wok Samewan, B 
Oparies Bald Balivin Esa. more 


Ee Dealt, Laat .R.8. 
racy, eq” OB. Danie ~ sey, 
ingham 
fia Se miei company cmbrace every description of ri ~| 
an 


peat 
or 
a till death, or hal/the 


cies taken out for the whole of life 
yment of 
est Indies 








Transfer of 
of Recholds. 5. Leaseholds, —_ iste 
also to Policy-Holders with unexceptionable Per- 


Cent, of | the entire Profits are appropriated 


Assure T,- 
Attention ‘s particularly requested to the new Prospectus just 
iad. re ILI LIAM RATRAY, Actuary. 





NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
Sy Ly ge b as of Parliament in 1834— 


nN 
Viscount Falk 





Gilism Pair 
de Lay Esq. 
MEDICAL OFFICERS. 
ea Hassall, Esq. M.D. 8, ae. 8t. , James's 
—F. H. Thomson, Esq. 48, Bern: 
The Bonus er to Policies from March, my to a ninds 31, 
167, is as follows :— 


Sum 
Assured. 





| Sum added |Sum added 
Time Assured.| to Policy | to Policy 
in 1841. in 1848, 


yable at 
payable 
Death. 


PROFESSOR LIEBIG on ALLSOPP’S PALE 


Baron Liebig to Mr. Allsopp. 
“The mens of your ee Tan mosal on 


—- of my aD 
mirer of this fe tore, —_ my own experience enables me to 
ith the opinio! on of the most eminent 
ae m A x very ae _ ~ ore tonic, and as 
& gene both f and the robus 
tna,ky¢ SUSTUS LIEBIG. 


LLSOPP’S PALE or BITTER ALE may be 
obtained in Casks of all sizes from the Brewery, Burton-on- 
Trent ; ond fom the under-mention: ranch Bateblighments :— 

N DON ..at 61, King William-street, City. 
LIVERPOOL, at Cook-street. 
MANCHE STER. at ay ta 
DU DLEY..at the Royal B 
GLASGOW. is 115, St. Vincent-street. 
DU LIF .. Ulster Chambe m, Ds Dame-street. 
I INGHAM. -at Market 
At either of which places a list of respectable parties who su eon 
the Beer in Bottles (and also in Casks at the same wrios * 
the Brewery) may at any time be seen. 


T c COX SAVORY & CO. respectfully solicit 
n_ inspection of their extensive Show-rooms, A which a 
recast = adaiti witha increase of new and el t 

as been made; Tocuding t he various pus articles of the DIN- 

NER’ | TEA EQUIPAGEH, in_ Silver, Sheffield, and 

Plate. The following quotation of prices refers to mo important 

item of Spoons and Fo: Electro-plated on hard wh: te metal, © 

material much recommended for its durability and nied to 
ver. 
































Threaded 


King’s 
Pattern. 


Pattern. 


£318 
318 
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tern. 
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12 Table Forks ......... «++. 
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4 Salt 8 Le! (gilt bowls)” 
Mustard 8; 


poon nan bowl) 
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Discount 102, per cent.. 














£12 7 6 |£1716 6 |£2013 0 
For the facility of reference, and to aid in the selection of a Ser- 
vice of Plate, an illustrated Pamphlet of prices has been published, 
and will be transmitted, post-free, on application. 
T. COX SAVORY &CO., Wor! 
ndon, seven doors from 


UPTURE.—H. Newson emus solicits an 
inspection of his PATENT WIRE TRUS A | aX case 

675, in the Great Exhibition). Of the least possib! weight, 
perfectly self-adjusting, without strap, screw, og or —— com- 
plication; it A! pes detection. Directions for self- 
an is to its unrivalled effi from 


Silversmiths, a0 Cornhill, 
racechurch-8t 





as 3 ROYAL EXHIBITION.—A valuable, 
invented very smal) Waistcoat 
the size 2 po oS - ite objects at a 
from four to fi es which is found te be inval 
YACHTING, and tos RTSMEN, GENTLEMEN. mada 
<EEPERS. ' Price 1 10a. sent free--TELESCOPES. A new and 
most important IN VENTION = or possessing such 
extraordipary ‘thom diet that soi p~ LI extra eye- 
piece, will show distinctly ) ~ upit Moons, Saturn Ns Ring. « = 
the Double Stars) They Le oy every other kind, and are 
sizes oon the waistcoat Shooting, Military tg - 
Opera 1 powers ; ‘a minute 
etgost ean be cheariy Gren, feaen 3 te I oothes —Inval 
newly-invented preserving § cles. Invisible and all kinds of 
posutie LEONG Open for re! ane SS eutaomns deafness. — Messrs. 8. 
Piccadilly, opposite the York. Hotel. - 


CHEAPEST STATIONERY IN LONDON, 


GELF- -SEALING ENVELOPES, | 6d. per 
Cream-laid Note Paper. 5 uires = Se 9d. ; 


uires iY le; Pisin — 0} h, 9d. per - 

ax, 14 sticks for Card Plate eng te io bea 
Cards printed Ly ta. A_ choice €o cation oD 
Writing and Travelling C Work 
Blotting Books, Inkstands, Cutlery, &c., at wer WILLIAM Loc LOCK: 
WOOD'S, 75, New Bond-street, near Oxford-street. Remittances 
for 308. sent free. 


NFANTS’ NEW FEEDING BOTTLES. 


From the Lancet :—“ We have —, = an thing op tone so beau- 
tiful as the nursing bottles introduced Elam 

street.” They are adapted to milk, biscuita, —" all kinds food, 
are the most perfect “ artificial mother ” ever inv ented, have an 
elastic soft h nipple. very cleanly and durable, which no infant will 
refuse, and whether for weaning. rearing by hand, or occasional 
feeding, are quite unrivalled. —D. ELA 196, Oxford-street.— 
78. 6d.; or sent b; 2s. extra. Each is stamped with my 
name and address. Beware of imitati 


ETCALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 
wore ed & PENETRATING HAIR BRUSHES. 
—The Tooth Brush h: portant 


advan’ of 
thoroughly into =~ Ciless of f Sato, and is famous for 
rs not coming An improved Clothes Brush. 
incapable of i asinine finest nap. 
with the durable unbleached Russis 





100 ; 
rik. Beat e. gitto.5 




















aA h act in th io sessful ver bana FO ee 
which act in e by succ manner _ 
ays mene af ivent mapestens ons, Metcalfe & On one ane enghied to 
e luxury ofa tL" 
Only ¢ at { METOALFE. B BINGLEY & Co's, ‘s Bole Smyrat pense. 
130 B, Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 
otatien.— Bowens of the words“ From Metcalfe’s”’ adopted by 


METCALEES ALKALINE TOOTH POWDER, 2s. per box. 


R™ MEL’S HYGIENIC PERFUMERY, 
certified by Dr. re to consist of the purest and most salu- 
brious substances.—“I have examined the series 
for the toilet as made ~~ ~* Rim mm 
set ieee icant? ee Pa 
Ceautrney Raf Cele aeons 


No. 6. al 
the purest and mos L, ‘innoow a. and incapable of 

the most delicate skin or complexion. They ray 
brious in eetaense be to the general health, and Dot le to 

the banefu i ties tooo sen conned by common perfumes. ”-. 

Ure, M.D. F.R.S., Pro’ = ~~~ Analytical Chem 

= Boia ang aleve and Chemmiote anufactory, 39, Gerrard. 
Stree! oho, 





coueus Os 








r. Babington, Prof. Fergusson. Mr. Bransby Sooper, and other 
hee authorities, sen’ t gratis, on receipt of a stamp. 1s, Percy- 
erent Tottenham-court-road. Mrs. Newson attends Ladies. 

B. Prices moderate. 


EAL & SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATA- 

LOGUE of BSDOTSADS, sent free by contains 

pete og and Prices of upwards of One Hunprep different Bed- 
and also their prised List of Bedding. They have sieves 

a ition to their stock, a great ss of PARISIAN 

imported. both in wood and iron, which they — just 


“HEAL & 8 Bedstead and Bedding Manufacturers, 196, 
(opposite the pet Tottenham Court-road. 











ny 13 dousthe.) £008 e | 8 |£787 10 0 | £6,470 16 8 
1,000 7 years 157 10 0} 1,157 10 0 


500 l year 11 5 0 5uls5 «0 


*Exaurte.—At the merce of the year 1841,a 
thirty eee outa ae for 1,0002., the annual payment for 
is 242 ; in 1847 he had paid in premiums 1681. lis. 

but the to fale sh pe per cent. ba annum on the sum insure 
(which is 222. 10s. per annum for each 1,000.) he had 1571. 108. added 
tothe Policy, almost as much as the premiums 

The Pomabame, poventheien, areon the most moderate scale,and 
mly one-half need be | for the first five years, when the In- 
surance is for Life. Every information will be afforded on appli- 
tation to the Resident Director. 


ENT’S PATENT WATCHES and CLOCKS. 
—E. J. DENT 4By | leave to inform the Public that, in 
to his Stock of Chronometers, Watch a Ly 

Apt -ip,— received from his tebe, 
Mowlend a very ism ot h assortment of, wae Wate Watel mand 


Watches, 8 ae ; Gentlemen's, 10 gu guiness, Youths? alive 
Watches. 4 guineas ; iof durable Lever Watches, 6 guineas.—E. 

, Watch and Cl ‘w~p il r appointnient to the meen, 

“oF Emperor of Russia, 61, 

34, Royal Exchange 

















OUSE FURNISHING and INTERIOR 
pacoRativE ESTABLISHMENT, 451, OXFORD- 
NDON.—Cubinet wg yy every description at 
marked prices— Brussels Carpet, yard—Damask Cur- 
10d. per yard and pane a Nig Ditto, in Silk and Worsted 
(Prench fabrioh nearly two yards My ide, at 88. per yard—The best 
Cloths that can be made, oat to any dimens ons, 28. 8d. per 

The It Manufactory in London for Paper Hangings. 
and French Decorations nade ted either to the Cottage o or 

ansion, fitted up, jhowing the side of a room furnished.— 

Oxford-street. 


De Mansi 
BT. 8.7. ARCHER, 451, 





QAFETY for STREET DOORS. —CHUBBS 
ALS tat LATCHES, with very small and neat keys,are 
To} can oe Mable to net j-» Kt dS A, hey 
Suvasraeeetiange re of all ldeprecrrs c Patent 
Safes and Boxes form a |! § 
See {eleven 


&c. from = = 
ee, 


iestreet, Mawohesenn and igioraley Piel 





ATHS.—TYLER & PACE’S aay 
SEATED CATALOGUE, Bey 
Prices of all THe, cui of HOT and COLD ATER ER BATHS 
SHOWER BATH LDREN’S BATHS, and TOILETTE 
WARE, is now ready, will be peneanee on application, post 
free. The PATEN ECONOMIC GAS BATH, to heat a suf- 
ficient quantity of water he ten minutes, a, reco J 
the most simpie and c’ Warm ~~ ever invented.— 
TYLER & P. ACR, Manufacturers of athe, 
Window Blinds, 313, OXFORD- est 
Hanover-square), and’ 3, Qu EEN- STREET, Cheapside, London. 
HOWER BATHS and TOILETTE WARE. 
rp IAM 8. BURTON bas ONE LARGE SHOW- 


90M 4 

Tol LETTE W 
newest, and mo; 
at prices ede with those that have tended to 
Establishment the most Cictinguised is in this pon hey pase 
Showers, 78. ; ty Showers, 32. to 5. 158.; Nursery, 11s. 6d. to 
Sponging iz, 148. t 0 308. ; Hip, 128. 6d. to to S08 A large assortment eal 

ot and Cold Plunge, Varour, and Camp Shower’ Baths. Toilette 
Ware in great variety, from 158. 6d. to 40s. the set of thr 


EA URNS, of LONDON 1 MAKE ONLY.— 
The largest assortment of really Tandon: made TEA URNS 
—s all th the recent novelties, many of which are istered) 
the world, is on SALE at WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S, from 97s. 


HE BEST SHOW of IRON BEDSTEADS 

in the KINGDOM is wLtAM 8. BURTON’S.— He has 

to his Show-rooms ERY LARGE ONES, which 

are devoted to the EXCLUSIVE SHOW of Iron and Brass Bed- 

steads and Children’s Cots (with appropriate Bedding and Mat- 

tresses). mmon Iron Bedsteads, from 128. 6d.; Portable Fold- 
ing Bedsteads, from 12s. 6d. ; Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with 

dovetail joints and patent sacking, from 16s. 6d. ; and Cots, from 

208. each; handsome Ornamental iron and Brass Bedsteads, in 

great variety, from 3i. 5s. to 311. 

WILLIAM 8. BURTON has = by ay SHOW a 
(all communicating) exclusive nen devoted solely to 
the show of GENERAL FURNISHING IRON MONGERY (in- 
cluding Cutlery, Nickel ons Plated, and Japanned Wares), so 

arranged and may easily and at once 
=——y their selections. 


tal: “1 with "Bogravings sent poe free. The money 
— not appro’ 
TREET (corner of Newman-street) ; a and 





OXFORD. 
2, 2, NEWMAN-STREET ; and 4and 5, PERRYS-PLA 








THE HUMAN HAIR. 
The successful results of 
OWLANDS MACASSAR OIL 
during the last half century have proved beyond question 

that it is endowed with singularly nourishing powers in the 
growth and restoration of the Human aos and when every 
other known apneie hasfailed. This m maze po renovator 
insinuates its balsamic properties into of the head, 
nourishes the Hair in its embryo state, erates its 
cleanses it from Sout ons Dandriff, sustains it in 
continues its mn of healthy vigour, 
rious redundancy, to ‘the latest period of hi 
tion in cases of baldness is peculiarly oonra. and in the 
Whiskers, Eyebrows, and Mustachios, 
stimulative operation. For Children it it in aaah recom mended 
as forming the basis of a beautiful head of hair. It is alike suited 
for either sex ; and, whether employed to embellish the tresses of 
female beauty, or to add to the attractions of aa will be 
found an indispensable auxiliary to the toilet of indies and 
gentlemen.—Price 38. and 7s. ; or family es (equal to ~~ 
are the 


— at 108. ed and double that size, 21s. 
AUTION.—On the wra of bottle words, 
ROWLAN DS’ MACASSA OIL, in two lines Bold by A. 
ROWLAND & SONS, 20, Hatton-garden, London; and by all 
Chemists and Perfumers. 
D2 YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c. ?—Miss ELLEN | GRAHAM, 3 ae 
court, HoLporx, Lonpon, will send. ta "Riot receipt 
four postage-stamps, her celebra’ NIOUKREN eleauty 
scented, an: Jog three months’ use), for 
Hair in B cause: preventing the ‘hair alle 
ing off, J 9 weak hair, and checking &c. It 
is also ‘guaranteed to produce whiskers, moustaches, &e. 
or four weeks, with the utmost one ir has become 
thicker and darker by using you oukrene.”—Mr. Merry, Eton. 
“My hair now curls beautifully, . looks very doom + Mies 
jain. “I have now a full pair of whiskers.” '— Major Hutton. 


UPTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED 
WITHOUT A TRUSS.—Dr. BARKER still continues to 
supply the afflicted with his celebrated remedy for this alarming 
complaint, the great om of which for many years past pues 

any f further. comment un I and Te ad 
a pplicable te te 














easy an 
eausing no incot it, and 
every variety of | single poe “aouble raptars, however bad or or tong 
Gentine, is in _ or female of any he re’ 
post-free rt of the kingdom om receipt of yo 
stamps, a ce order, by ALFRED B RKER, A Liver- 
ool-street, King’ heavens. London, where h po mag BO consulted daily, 
rom 10 till 1, mornings, and 5 till 8, evenings, Sundays excepted. 


HOoLLoway's OINTMENT and PILLS have 
CURED a TUMOUR in the NECK.—Thomas Marlow, re- 
siding on the Welsh Bristol, had been in ill ‘health th for years, 
and always complained of a soreness in the neck. seen by 

several medical gentlemen, but none were > encceasfal in in affording 
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